























THE PALACE OF MARLY. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE MUSEE DES FAMILLES, 
BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 


I.—HOW THE KING LOUIS XIV. BECAME A HERMIT. 


Fame is as capricious as fortune. She has not 
trumpets enough to celebrate the palaces, the chat- 
eaux, the scenery and the chronicles of Ver- 
sailles, of Fontainebleau, of Meudon, of St. Ger- 
main, &c., whose reputation is indeed merited ; 
and leaves in the obscurity of oblivion one of those 
localities in the kingdom of France most enchant- 
ing to the eye, and most fruitful of interesting 
associations. It is time to avenge Marly for the 
neglect of Fashion, who has obliterated it from her 
tablets for a hundred years past; the forgetfulness 
of M. Vatout, who has not even inscribed its name 
among the Royal Residences; of travellers and 
artists, who have not bestowed upon it a page or a 
picture ; finally, of princes, who have scarcely 
deigned to visit there the shade of Louis XIV. 

Marly-Le-Roi, it is true, figured but a moment 
in history ; but with what eclat, what glory, and 
what originality! ‘To these we are about to call 
your attention. 

After having admired it in its greatness, we 
will not imitate those who have abandoned it in 
its decline ; we will love it in the majesty of its 
ruin, so beautiful and so smiling still. 

One may go to Marly now by railroad from St. 
Germain or Versailles. Active pedestrians may 
go by Rueil or by Bougivai, whence they reach 
their destination over the hills and through the 
woods of Louvecienne. 

You have often contemplated, from St. Ger- 
main, that aqueduct, with its colossal arches, which 
reminds you of the finest works of Rome, and 
which so admirably crowns, on the south, the 
celebrated view from the terracee—when the sun, 
already set to the woods which it overlooks, still 
gilds its summit with a lingering ray. Marly 
reposes at the foot of this aqueduct, an immortal 
relic of its splendor. 

If you arrive there by this route, you will have 
turned a hundred times to cast a glance upon the 
richest valley of the Seine. 

By the road from Versailles the prospect is 
less extensive and less varied. The eye loses 
itself in a horizon of villas, parks and forests. 

It was on this road that, about the middle of 
the reign of Louis XIV., on a beautiful and mild 
morning of the spring of 1676, two carriages were 
advancing, each drawn by six horses. Three 
men were in the first, four in the second, all in 
the costume of the court, with enormous perrugues 
falling over their shoulders and plumed hats on 
their knees. One only from time to time covered 
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his head, and addressed his companions, whose 
conversation was limited to respectful replies. 

This man was clad more simply than the others ; 
a pourpoint of black velvet, almost plain; a vest 
of red cloth finely embroidered ; no rings on his 
fingers ; a few jewels on his shoes, and garters ; 
the edge of his hat trimmed with Spanish lace ; 
a cane with golden tassels between his knees ; 
these were all. The countenance of this person- 
age, still youthful and vigorous, wore an expres- 
sion of majesty equalled only by its sadness. One 
would have thought him a courtier weary of 
pleasures and of grandeur, withdrawing, still 
young, from the court and from the world. Nev- 
ertheless, his escort was far from announcing a 
hermit, for a throng of cavaliers preceded and fol- 
lowed his equipage. 

Having reached the summit of the hills of 
Louvecienne, (or Louvienne,) the two carrfages 
stopped, and the. seven travellers alighted. He 
whom we may call the master, the man with the 
cane, was immediately surrounded by the six 
others. They established themselves on a natural 
terrace and cast their eyes over the country. 

On all sides the prospect was admirable, much 
more so than at present; for nature, left to her- 
self, had freely lavished her riches. The eye 
embraced on the east the course of the Seine, 
Bougival, Croissy, Chatou, the towers of Paris, 
Montmorency, Argentueil, &c.; on the south, the 
woods of Lucienne, of La Celle, of Versailles, 
&c.; on the north, St. Germain, with its terraces, 
the river at its feet, in the distance the houses and 
the heights of Andrezy, Chanteloup, &c.; on the 
west the hills and the valleys of Marly of 
L’Etang, of Fourqueux, of Mareil. &c.; all these 
tapestried with green fields, flowery meadows, 
waving forests, interspersed with ancient steeples, 
gray turrets, white houses, water-courses like 
silvery ribbons, long roads winding like serpents 
among the verdure. 

When these seven personages had examined 
the panorama, a scene took place among them 
which reminds one of Jesus upon the mountain, 
tempted by Satan. 

** Well,’’ said the servants to the master, 
*“‘ have you fixed your choice !”’ 

The master hesitated, turned three times, and 
asked their opinions. One counselled him to 
select Louvecienne, as the site most pleasing to 
the eye, and best situated for a habitation. 

** Too well situated, indeed; 1 should expend 
millions there.”’ 

The objection made the noblemen smile with 
astonishment. : 

** Yes,’’ resumed the man with the cane, “ it is 
not a palace I would seek, it is not even a 
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chateau; it is a hermitage wherein to expiate 
our sins, a cottage where I may dine and sleep 
two or three times a year. In a word, 1 want a 
nothing ; the only requisite is that it please me.”’ 

Another praised La Celle St. Cloud; a third, 
Bougival ; a fourth, Monbuisson, &c. 

The master still shook his head, and replied : 
** These would cost too much !”’ 

At last, he himself pointed out, towards the 
west, a little steeple rising between two valleys. 

** What village is that’’’ asked he. 

** Tt is Marly-Le-Chastel.”’ 

** Well, Marly pleases me. I will build my 
cell there.” 

All the gentlemen looked at one another with 
stupefaction. Very soon those who always flattered 
the principal personage, who froze when he was 
cold, and perspired when he was warm, exclaimed 
at the wonderful discovery, the beauty of the 
site and landscape, the unparalleled taste and dis- 
cernment of the master; they declared them- 
selves blind, imbecile, stupid, not to have dis- 
tinguished the superb Marly at once. A few, 
perhaps less weak, seeing the man with the cane 
laugh at the first, timidly hazarded an objection on 
the insufficiency of the place for so great an inhab- 
itant! One only, the same who had proposed 
Louvecienne, dared to speak plainly his thoughts, 
which were those of every one else. 

**One cannot build at Marly excepting in the 
valley towards the east. Now this valley is nar- 
row, deep, with steep sides, inaccessible by its 
marshes, enclosed by hills on every side ; it is a 
sink for all the gutters in the neighborhood, a re- 
ceptacle for serpents, carrion, lizards and frogs.”’ 

‘*T am of your opinion, sir,’’ replied the mas- 
ter, to the great consternation of the flatterers ; 
**and this is exactly the reason why I prefer Mar- 
ly. I cannot, whatever may happen, spend money 
in this sink, without prospect, destitute of water, 
and so limited. It will be sufficient to cleanse it 
and build a cottage there. Iam weary of great- 
ness and a crowd; I want littleness and solitude. 
I could not have chosen better.”’ 

And the courtiers applauded anew, declaring 
Marly as modest as they had pronounced it 
euperb. 

** So, it is decided,’’ resumed the anchorite with 
the jewelled garters. ‘* Let it be purchased, the 
marshes drained, and let Mansard, our architect, 
be summoned. We will come next year, gentle- 
men, to hunt the stag at Marly-Le-Chastel, which 
shall henceforth be called Marly-Le-Roi.”’ 

The man who spoke thus was indeed the king, 
the king par excellence, for it was Louis XIV. 

He had taken on this day a fancy for a hermit- 
age, because Madame de Montespan had had a 
headache at Versailles, and the grave Maintenon 
was now on the ascendency. 

The nobleman who had dared to contradict him, 
was M. de Cavoye, the courtier who learnt his 
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charming villa there. M. Le Comte de Hocquart 
has now in his possession a clock which is called 
La Cavoise. 

When the valley of Marly had been purchased 
and drained, Louis XIV. returned thither with 
Mansard. 

The great address of the architect of Versailles 
was to flatter the king better than any one else, 
and here is a specimen. 

Arrived at Marly, the master and the servant 
discussed the plan of the hermitage. Mansard, 
as usual, proposed imperfect edifices and impossi- 
ble gardens. Louis XIV. had the less trouble in 
completing the first and rectifying the second, that 
his counsellor ingeniously put him in the way of 
doing this, insinuating his own secret ideas bv 
their very contrast with those suggested. 

Mansard would then exclaim admiringly : ‘1 
should never have thought of that! Your majesty 
is indeed in the right. I am but a scholar beside 
you. Judge and speak, lord and master; your 
mason will listen and obey.” 

The architect was doubly interested in thus ad- 
dressing the king. He was at once ensuring and 
increasing his favor and his fortune. 

Louis XIV. had, besides, too good an eye and 
too acute a perception of great things, to recoil at 
Marly any more than at Versailles, before the sug- 
gestions of Mansard. 

The first day a simple dwelling and a few par- 
terres were drawn on paper. The next day lodg- 
ings for the guards and the officers were added ; 
another day, for the gentlemen and ladies of the 
court. 

The ladies once admitted, fétes became indis- 
pensable. Now, how were fétes to be given 
without apartments of reception? And then how 
could one walk but in a park, a park watered by 
streams? To open channels for these, was to 
open a vein for millions. This supposed, should 
things be half done? Prudence would be folly, 
and economy, extravagance ; it became necessary 
to return to the grand or renounce the beautiful. 

Louis XIV. nevertheless hesitated, and the 
labors, commenced in 1679, were suspended ten 
times ; but the architect returned with his new 
suggestions, and the eye of the master continually 
saw reasons for the enlargement of his plans. 

‘“We might put four pavilions here,” said 
Mansard. 

** Put twelve !’’ replied Louis XIV. 

**T do not know where to place the chapel.” 

** Here, with a little wing on each side.” 

‘* A little parterre will suffice, I think.”’ 

‘A little parterre at the south, but a large 
parterre at the north.” 

‘* A basin in the latter?” 

** Why not two or three?” 

** Without fountains or cascades *”’ 

‘Since we have water, we may as well use it. 
I will have here a jet d’eau of sixty feet, there 


profession of Racine. He did not forget the hill | three bouillons, there five others. And what should 


of Louvecienne, which he avenged at a later 
period, for the king’s neglect, by establishing a 


| 


prevent our making a river flow through this ave- 
nue ¢”? 
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«“ How, sire, a river?” 

** Once brought upon this mountain, the water 
will descend of itself. 1 see that from here, Man- 
sard ; an enormous bunch of sheaves at the sum- 
mit; on the declivity, a hundred steps will form 
as many cascades ; a few bold jets at the right and 
left; at the foot an immense basin, with groups 
of marble and bronze.”’ 

And Mansard exclaimed, clapped his hands with 
enthusiasm, and confessed that no architect in the 
world could have conceived such an idea. For 
once, he told the truth. 

‘“‘ Nothing is wanting to execute all these won- 
ders, but water,’’ stammered he. 





* There it is,’’ replied Louis XIV., pointing to 


the Seine, at nearly a league’s distance, five hun- | 


dred feet below Marly. ‘* You will bring it upon 


the hill of Louvecienne ; you will build there two | 


conduit-houses, an aqueduct with thirty or forty 
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morning, on awaking. ‘ We have forgotten to 
plant a forest.” 

** Well, sire, we must bring one ready planted,” 
replied the architect, who dared sometimes express 
an idea himself. 

**Do you think it possible?’ 

**] will undertake it.” 

‘*A hundred thousand livres for you, Mansard, 
if that is done in two months!” 

Then was seen at Marly a spectacle in which 
one could searcely believe one’s eyes. ‘‘A forest 
fully grown,’’ says St. Simon, ‘‘ removed from 
Compiegne, and a still greater distance, in gigan- 
tie trees, three fourths of which died, and were in- 
stantly replaced. Then, the king, changing his 
opinion, according to his success or failure, these 
spaces improvised with dense woods and obscure 
alleys were suddenly converted into immense 
sheets of water, traversed in gondolas; then, 


arches, a little further three vast reservoirs, and again, these were transformed into forests imper- 


the river will be our very humble servant. As | 
for the machine which is to work this miracle, | 


demand it of the learned men of Europe !”’ 


vious to the light of day. And all this before my 
eyes, in less than six weeks!” adds the veracious 


| historian. 
‘Give me till to-morrow !’ exclaimed Man- | 


It was so with the parterres and apartments ; 


sard, ‘and the water shall ascend to heaven, if it Louis XIV. remodelled them in 1696, twenty years 


please your majesty !”’ 


Nevertheless it took Jong years to accomplish | 


after they were commenced. Witness the reports 
of Mansard, wherein we find notes by the king’s 


this. The king beguiled the interval by spending | own hand. 


new millions on Versailles. At last his wishes 
were fulfilled. The Seine was brought into the 
gardens of Marly. 

“* Sire,”? resumed the architect, ‘‘ you have spo- 
ken of a tableaux, of statues of marble and of 
bronze ; will this disposition of them please you?’ 

And the tempter presented a new bait, at which 
his majesty nibbled beautifully. 

“From fifteen to twenty statues? Thirty pic- 
tures? What are you thinking of, M. Mansard ? 
Do you take us for a bourgeois of La Marais? | 








will have pictures and statues by hundreds, and | 
everywhere. Since this place must look well, | 
art must aid nature. Summon Lebrun, Vander- | 
meulen, Mignard, Fontenay, &e. Let them peo- | 
ple with all the gods of Olympus these apartments, | 
these basins, these groves, and these parterres | 
You know that we never go anywhere without | 
these gentlemen.” 

Nothing remained but to draw the park, ar-| 
range the prospects, and remove the inequalities 
of the ground. 

“Sire, this hill conceals the Seine from us, and 
this valley is a miserable marsh.”’ 


‘Throw the hill into the valley, Mansard,’’ | 





So that, at the end of the account, this maison- 
nette of Marly, this cottage, this hermitage, this cell, 
this nothing, chosen and undertaken expressly to 
avoid expense, cost, says St. Simon, ‘‘ more dear 
than Versailles such as we have seen it !”’ 

‘And if to this we add the expenses of these 
continual journeys, which became as numerous 
as those from Versailles, and lasted to the close 
of the king’s life, this being his favorite residence, 
we cannot but say of Marly, It cost its millions.” 


II.——-PORTRAITS AND ANECDOTES OF THE COURT. 


So the Chateau of Marly, as soon as it was 
habitable, became, as St. Simon has said, the priv- 
ileged residence of Louis XIV. After having ex- 
hausted all other marks of distinction, he made 
visits to Marly special favors, methods of distin- 
guishing or mortifying more surely those who 
pleased or displeased him. 

Everywhere else, at Versailles, at Paris, at 
Trianon, it was sufficient to have the entrée at 
court to approach the king. To be a guest at 
Marly required a special invitation. The day be- 
fore the departure, all the aspirants defiled, in the 
morning, before his majesty, saying, as they bent 


and thousands of arms executed this tour de force.|to the ground, these words only: Sire, Marly! 
And the architect exclaimed anew, on seeing the Glory and happiness to him who received a word 
perspective opened on all sides : ‘‘ How well your | or a gesture of assent! Disgrace and misfortune 
majesty chose your location! How clearly have | to him who obtained no reply! The ladies were 
you comprehended what might be made of it! | designated, in the evening, at the grand couvert 
How well divined the pearls concealed in this! of supper, and added, at a royal sign, to the list of 
diteh 1° | the chosen. 

It was truae—Louis XIV. had demolished hills, | How many illustrious gentlemen knocked all 
dug basins, elevated terraces, transformed the their lives at the door without ever seeing it 
whole country with his magie wand. jopened to them! And yet, however obstinate the 

““We want a forest, Mansard!”’ said he one | refusals, it was necessary that the entreaties 
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should be more persevering still. If after having 
repeated in vain for thirty years, Sire, Marly! you 
renounced a useless request, you were a lost man. 
It was necessary to supplicate to the end, even 
without hope of being heard. In the absence of 
granting a request, the master wished to refuse 
something. He desired to show his anger or his 
disdain, as well as his clemency and kindness. He 
wanted kneeling slaves, beside the favorites whom 
he exalted. When anything was asked for a 
courtier who no longer aspired to be a guest -at 
Marly, the king would say, I do not know that 
man. And of him who did not ask often enough, 
He is a man whom I never saw. And these de- 
crees were irrevocable. 

To be guests at Marly was the lot of a few 
princes of the blood, a few intimate friends—it 
was to have the entrée to Olympus. 

It was at Marly that the king veiled his majes- 
ty; the sun laid aside his rays ; the god appeared 
asaman. All who accompanied him might see 
him rise and retire, eat and drink, chase the stag, 
feed his dogs and fishes, play at mallet, tennis, or 
swing. When he walked in his gardens, his fol- 
lowers wore their hats. Hats, gentlemen! he 
would say, in a loud voice, and it was necessary 
to obey him always and everywhere. Besides, on 
his return to the chateau, ‘‘ whoever pleased to 
speak to him did so from the steps of his carriage 
to those of the palace.’’ The labors of the minis- 
try ended, he passed the evening in walking with 
the ladies and making them draw in lotteries, in 
which he loaded them with rich presents. 

There was, indeed, a chapter of inconveniences. 
For example, Louis was extremely fond of Jans- 
quenet. It was necessary, therefore, to love it as 
he did, and to play high. Now, the fathers and 
sons of families ruined themselves at Marly—at 
least unless his majesty deigned to pay their 
debts. 

The court of the great king, under such restraint 
everywhere else, became emancipated at Marly. 
Masked balls were given there, at which all the 
royal family were present, including Louis XIV. 
himself, ‘*‘ with a gauze robe over his habit of cloth 
of gold.” People came with uncovered faces, 
then changed their garments and returned en 
masque. ‘Thence arose mysteries, mistakes, in- 
trigues, and mischiefs. 

Louis XIV. compelled octogenarians to dance 
in these balls, to give him a moment's diversion. 

Sometimes the royal youth, especially the legit- 
imate youth, profited by the relaxation of etiquette 
to forget themselves entirely at Marly. On the 
day, for example, when the Princess de Conti and 
the Duchess de Chartres treated themselves to a 
drinking bout. Madame la Duchesse, ‘‘ who was 
fond of baechanalian songs,’’ sang so loud that the 
royal father was obliged to interfere. It will be 
seen that the manners of the regency were not far 
off. 

A few weeks after, Madame de Chartres and 
the duchesse (daughter of Mme. de Montespan) 
became reconciled one evening through aversion 





for Conti, their sister, and the treaty of peace was 
worthy of the war which had occasioned it. Mon- 
seigneur (the first dauphin) returning home very 
late, ascended to the room of the princesses, and 
found them drinking and smoking with pipes 
which they had borrowed at the guard-house. 
Monseigneur made them quit this exercise, but 
the smoke had betrayed them. The king gave 
them a severe reproof on the morrow, and the 
Princess of Conti triumphed. 

The lion’s claw of Louis XIV. pierced even 
through the sports of Marly. Etiquette intruded 
like a troublesome guest, even in the moments of 
greatest relaxation. 

In 1702, a person arrived in haste at the chateau ; 
the guards recognized the Due de Villeroy, aad 
trembled with mingled fear and hope. Villeroy 
had returned from the battle of Luzzara, and came 
to announce the defeat or the safety of an army. 
Should he carry the news to the king, who was 
anxiously expecting itt? By no means. Etiquette 
required that he should address himself to the 
minister, Chamillart, who alone had the right to 
inform his majesty. But Chamillart was absent, 
to be gone the whole day, and the importance of 
the intelligence might admit of an unusual pro- 
ceeding. No matter—the king and France must 
await Chamillart’s return! And, lest he might 
fail of this sacred duty, Villeroy remained con- 
cealed until evening! Meanwhile, the rumor of 
his arrival spread. Everybody, including the king, 
was in mortal anxiety; Villeroy persevered until 
the return of Chamillart. At last the latter ap- 
peared, drew the messenger from his concealment, 
received the dispatches, and placed them in the 
hands of Louis XIV. The battle was won! 

Now, think you that Villeroy was punished foy 
having left the king and the court in a state of 
suspense so long? On the contrary, he was ap- 
pointed lieutenant-general, as much for his dis- 
cretion as for his good news. 

Louis X1V., who endured so little absence of 
mind in others, forgot himself at Marly, even to 
striking the table with his glass, and making music 
on his plate, after the fashion of Henry 1V. It is 
true that it was on the festival of kings—and at 
the death of his ministers—which occasioned him, 
it is said, the greatest relief of his life. 

After the king, and sometimes even before him, 
the court was governed by Madame de Maintenon. 
The incredible destiny of this favorite is known ; 
arriving from America, an orphan, she became the 
wife of the cripple Scarron, and afterwards of 
Louis XIV. 

It was especially in the royal retreat of Marly, 
that Madame de Maintenon enthroned herself be- 
neath her full hoods and her black veils; it was 
from the depths of this sanctuary that she exer- 
cised her amiable discretion, her prim devotion, 
her elegant pedantry, her insensible dominion over 
the gloomy close of the reign of Louis X1V., the 
commencement of which was se full of brilliancy 
and gallantry. Never were delicate intrigues more 
prudently woven ; never was a proud court more 
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completely controlled ; never was an absolute mon- 
arch governed with so much address. When we 
reflect that this empire lasted thirty-two years, we 
ean compare Madame de Maintenon with none but 
Richelieu.* 

The only caprices of the king which she could 
not master, were his exactions in journeying. In 
the open air the lion was unmuzzled. It is known 
that Louis XIV. went everywhere, even to war, 
with his carriages full of women. Well or ill, it 
was necessary to follow him en grande toilette, to 
Flanders or still further, to be present at every 
fete, to dance, to remain awake, to laugh, to eat, 
to parade eternally, to brave the heat, the cold, the 
rain, the dust, and all this at the day and hour ap- 
pointed, according to the programgne. The king, 
who liked air, would have all the glasses down, 
and would have thought it unpardonable had a 
lady ventured to draw a curtain to sereen ber from 
the sun, were she a princess of the blood; one 
must not even perceive it. To be sick was a 
grave fault. The Duchesses of Burgundy and of 
Berri nearly fell victims to these terrible honors. 
The first was injured on the way to Marly, as she 
was on the point of becoming a mother. ‘* Well! 
of what consequence is it,’’ said the king, before 
his carp-pond, ‘‘ have I not already a child, and 
have I not other grandchildren? I shall go and 
come at pleasure, in spite of physicians and old 
women.”’ We shall see how soon this cruel 
speech was punished by the loss of the posterity 
of whom he was so proud. Madame de Mainte- 
non was allowed no privileges on the journeys to 
Marly; all she could obtain was permission to 
travel sometimes in a separate carriage. But, 
‘in whatever state she might be, she must go like 
everybody else, follow to the point designated, and 
be prepared for the arrival of the king.”’ She 
took journeys to Marly “‘ in situations when a ser- 
vant should not have been compelled to travel.”’ 
Once, in particular, it was feared she would die 
on the road; and no sooner was she in her bed, 


* This is what St. Simon appropriately calls the routine 
of the widow Scarron at Marly. She remained in her 
apartment, seldom paying or receiving visits, attracting 
all about her without appearing to do so. When she 
summoned the daughters of the king, it was to reprimand 
them ; so they went tremblingly and returned in tears. 
Her favorite, her accomplice, and her instrament, was 
the Due de Maine, her unworthy pupil, a prince as de- 
formed in mind as in body, and for whom she would have 
overthrown the succession. She did not allow him to 
see Madame Montespan, his mother. Every morning, 
Louis XIV. passed an hour and a half alone with Mad- 
ame de Maintenon. He returned thither every evening 
with his ministers, and attended to their labors during 
the supper and the retiring of the lady. He waited until 





the curtains of her bed were drawn to bid her good night 
and to go to supper in his turn. She herself never went | 
to the king, unless when he was sick. A queen in her | 
household, she was elsewhere but a private individual, | 
yielding in appearance to those whom she governed in 
reality. _ She even ruled the king without his knowing | 
it. While he labored with his ministers, she spun, read, | 
or embroidered. She heard everything, her advice was 
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perspiring with fever, than the astonished king 
arrived, caused the windows to be thrown oper. 
and would not leave her until ten o'clock. And 
if he wanted music, and ‘‘a hundred eandles in 
his eyes,’’ the master must always have his way. 

Madame de Maintenon repaid herself royally for 
this subjection in the gardens of Marly, when she 
deigned to traverse them with the king. ‘He 
would have been a hundred times more free with 
the queen and less gallant; he paid her the most 
marked respect; though surrounded by his court, 
the king thought himself in private because he 
was at Marly.” Now he rode in his carriage, 
and Madame de Maintenon in a chair borne by 
porters ; the princesses and the court followed on 
foot; now, himself on foot, the king walked be- 
side the chair, taking off his hat and stooping 
every moment to address or to reply to the favorite. 
If she stopped to view a new ornament, she would 
make a sign to the Duchess of Burgundy, (the 
second dauphiness,) whom she ealled ma mignonne 
and who called her ma tante. The duchess would 
run to perch like a bird on the steps of the chair, 
and study to charm her until they returned. ‘Then 
the king, always on foot, and bareheaded, would 
re-conduct Madame de Maintenon, and take lcave 
of her only at the entrance to the chateau. “ It 
was a spectacle,’’ exclaims St. Simon, ‘‘ to which 
no one could become accustomed:”’ 

We have mentioned the Duchess of Burgundy ; 
let us dwell a little upon this angel of Marly. 
Young and joyous, “‘ regularly ugly and perfectly 
pretty,’’ benevolent, adorable, and adored for her 
mind and her heart, as much as for the graces of 
her person, worthy bride of that grandson of Louis 
XIV., of whom Fenelon, his master, would have 
made a model king had death spared him, the 
dauphiness disarmed even St. Simon, that pitiless 
censor. ‘* Must we say itt We have at Marly 
a charming princess, who by her grace, her pecu- 
liar charms of manner, has secured the favor of 
the king, of Madame de Maintenon, and of Mon- 
seigneur the Duke of Burgundy. In private she 
throws her arms around the neck of the king, 
places herself on his knees, torments him with all 
sorts of badinages, examines his papers, opens and 
reads his letters in his presence, sometimes in 
spite of him, and treats Madame de Maintenon in 
the same way with this extreme freedom ; nothing 
against any one ever escapes her; gracious to all, 
and even defending others as often as possible ; 
attentive to the domestics of the king’s household, 
not disdaining the least, kind to her own, living 
with her ladies, old and young, as a friend and 
with all freedom ; she is the soul of the court, she 
is idolized by it; all, great and small, are eager 
to please her; everything is wanting in her ab- 
sence, completed in her presence ; her extreme 
kindness makes her infinitely to be relied upon, 


asked, she gave it discreetly as if with reluctance ; but ‘and her manners attach to her every heart.” 
she was sure it would be followed, for she had previously | 
summoned the ministers, and consulted with them. Ail | 
were therefore her friends, with the gw een of Toray, 


who had the courage to kee gee 
offending her. urage to keep aloof wit 


1out, however. 





And yet this angel of Marly was destined to 
find a secret enemy, an infamous assassin! But 
before relating this tragedy, which served as a 


| prologue to so many others, we have to describe 
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one of the most piquant comedies of which Marly 
was the theatre. 


Ill.—THE FOX LOUIS XIV. AND THE RAVEN 
VEL BERNARD. 

This comedy took place in the unfortunate 
year of 1708. Louis XIV. in person, notwith- 
standing his great age, played the part of the fox 
in the fable, and that of the raven fell to M. Sam- 
uel Bernard. 

** This Bernard,’ says St. Simon, “‘ was the 
wealthiest and vainest banker in Europe, doing 
the most extensive and the safest moneyed busi- 
ness. He had already lent the king enormous 
sums for the wars of the Spanish succession, 
when he received, at Paris, a visit from the 
Comptroller General, Desmarets, who no longer 
knew of what wood to make an arrow, hav- 
ing been refused by all to whom he had ap- 
plied. On accosting the financier the minister 
assumed his blandest and most winning expression, 
and after many compliments and gracious speeches, 
ended by asking—a little cheese—eight or ten 
millions. 

Bernard knit his brow, and made a calculation 
of all that was due to him. It amounted to 
nearly three millions. 

Desmarets reminded him, on his side, of what 
he had gained of the king, that is to say, three 
times as much as he had lent him. 

** If you add these ten last millions,’’ concluded 
he, ‘you may then gain thirty more. I am 
ashamed to propose to you so trifling a matter; 
but the times are hard. ‘This war of the succes- 
sion has drained us dry.” 

** And when do you expect to pay me this?’ 
said ernard, with his hands crossed over his huge 
stomach. 

‘* After the occupation of Lille, besieged since 
Kaster.”’ 

** And which will be retaken at Trinity,’’ re- 
turned Bernard, winking. 

He recommenced his estimates, and refused the 
ten millions. 

** Let us see, sir,’’ resumed Desmarets, good- 
humoredly, ‘‘ we will reduce it to seven millions ! 
The first comer must furnish the rest.’’ 

Bernard refused the seven millions. 

The comptroller saw that it would be necessary 
to use other means, and proved to the financier 
that his complaisance would make him a partaker 
in the glory of Louis XIV. 

** Or in his ruin,”’ coldly objected Bernard. 

The speech was a severe one. ‘The minister 
turned a deaf ear to it. He demanded only six 
millions, and appealed to the good feelings of the 
banker. 

‘Tt is a long time, my dear sir, since we be- 
came acquainted. We have made our fortune 
together. You were a petty escompteur when 
I went to visit my grandfather, a laborer at 
Noyon. I am not therefore a man to impose 
upon you. I give you my word of honor that all 
your loans shall be repaid in three months. 1 


SAM- 
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shall remain to breakfast with you, and I will not 
teave without your promise.”’ 

Desmarets knew that Bernard was very gener- 
ous over his wine ; he had already fleeced him of 
large sums while expatiating on his flasks of Cy- 
prus and of Xeres. But this time he had reck- 
oned without his host. 

‘** You will pay me in three months, do you 
say!’’ observed Bernard at the dessert; ‘* who 
shall insure me that you will be a minister up to 
that period?” 

** A little story which I will relate to you, 
entre nous,’’ replied Desmarets, after some hesita- 
tion. 

He had freely used the wines of the Amphi- 
tryon, in order ~ induce the latter to do the same. 
We may judge of this by the gravity of his con- 
fidence, the desperate arguments from parvenue to 
parvenue. 

“It was in better times, under Colbert; I was 
then intendant of the finances. I had already ac- 
quired great gains and committed some follies. [ 
had removed villages to enlarge my parks. You 
know—at Maillebois and Chateauneuf. When 
suddenly Colbert died, and Louvois threatened my 
ruin. He persuaded the king that I had with- 
drawn millions from the foundry of three cent 
pieces.”’ 

Bernard smiled; Desmarets poured out more 
wine, and continued : 

‘* Pelletier, the new comptroller general, was 
charged with my dismissal. He chose a day of 
public audience. There, in presence of all the 
financiers, who the day before were at my feet, he 
called me and said aloud: *‘ Monsieur Desmarets, 
I am in despair at the message his majesty has 
given me for you. He has commanded me to tel! 
you that you are a rogue. As Colbert has writ- 
ten to him from his death-bed, the king will par- 
don you; but you are no longer intendant of the 
finances, and you are exiled to Maillebois, whence 
it is forbidden you to depart for a single day.’ 

‘**] attempted to reply, and to defend myself. 

** * Go,’ interrupted Pelletier, ‘ you have four 
hours to quit the court. I have nothing else 
to say to you,’ and he turned his back upon 
me. 

‘1 signed my resignation, and packed up my 
goods.”” 

** Well,”’ asked Samuel Bernard, astonished. 

** Well!’ resumed Desmarets, ‘‘ soon after I 
was director of the finances! and now I am comp- 
trolleur general! You see, therefore, I fall on 
my feet that I may rise better,”? added the minis- 
ter, gayly emptying his glass. 

But his confidence succeeded ‘no better than his 
flatteries. Bernard profited by it to treat him with 
hauteur, and allowed him to come down to five, 
four, two, one million, without granting him a 
farthing. 

Desmarets was growing angry. But reflecting 
that his anger would be unavailing, he confided his 
revenge to Louis XIV. ; and we shall see how the 








vanity of the banker overcame his cupidity. 
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The next day Bernard received an invitation to 
Marly. This was an honor so great and so un- 
expected, that he was overjoyed, and did not sus- 

t the snare. 

He clothed himself in brocade and gold, from 
head to foot, harnessed his finest horses to his 
most magnificent carriages, and, followed by a 
princely train, swelling like the frog before the 
ox, strutting like a jay in the plumage of a pea- 
cock, he arrived with great pomp at Marly. 

Desmarets received him, at his pavilion, as 
graciously as possible, and saw, laughing in his 
sleeve, that he was already half won. 

** M. Bernard,’’ said he to him, ‘I transmitted 
your reply to the king; though he regrets being 
compelled to have recourse to others, his majesty 
has wished to show you that he does not esteem 
you for your money.” 

The financier bows, and declares that his majes- 
ty is too good. Then he dines with the comptrol- 
leur general, who does not address to him a 
word of reproach, that he may allow his remorse 
to accumulate. 

A short time afterwards, Louis XIV. came out 
of the royal pavilion, followed by a throng of cour- 
tiers and great noblemen, especially the Comte de 
Bergheyk, governor of the Pays-Bas, introduced 
on this day to Marly by Chamblay and Puysegur. 
Doing the honors of his gardens, to the noble 
stranger, with the amiable dignity peculiar to him, 
the monarch reached the pavilion of Desmarets. 

The minister advanced, and presented to his 
majesty Samuel Bernard, who multiplied his salu- 
tations down to the ground. 

Louis XIV. deigned to assure the comptrolleur 
“ that he is very glad to meet the financier.” 


“Eh bon jour, Monsieur du Corbeau.” 


He had not said as much to most of the noble- 
men present. 

‘“*Monsieur Bernard,’ added he, addressing 
him, ‘‘ you are a fine man never to have seen 
Marly. Come and walk with us; I will after- 
wards return you to Desmarets.”’ 

These words made so many envious, and gave 
the Cresus such delight, that it was impossible 
for him to reply. He leaned on the arm of the 
comptrolleur, and walked on the left of Louis 
XIV., while the Comte de Bergheyk walked on 
his right. 

The courtiers could hardly believe the evidence 
of their own eyes at so strange a spectacle, and a 
favor so incredible. 

Judge, then, of their surprise, and that of the 
banker, when the great king was seen to address 
himself constantly to the latter, show him his 
ponds, his carps, and his fountains, talk to him as 
much or more than to Bergheyk himself, in a 
word, overwhelm him with those favors ‘* which 


he had employed so successfully when he wished 
to captivate.”’ 


“ a * 
Que vous étes joli! que vous me semblez beau!” 


The courtiers asked of one another whether 





Bernard was about to receive nobility or an office 
at court. 

** What a man! what a hero! what a god!” 
whispered the banker, in the ear of the minister ; 
‘how unfortunate I am in having been compelled 
to refuse him !”’ 

**Do not think of it again,’’ replied Desmarets, 
that he might the better compel him to think of it 
constantly. 

This was nothing as yet. Louis XIV. dropped 
his cane into the Pond of the Muses, and asked 
the financier to recover it for him. Bernard nar- 
rowly escaped rushing into the water like a dog, 
and had the honor of fishing up the cane by only 
wetting his arm up to the shoulder. 

Then Desmarets having declared that his friend 
was too happy to go into the water for his majes- 
ty, for want of an occasion to go into the fire, the 
king condescended to find the bon mot charming, 
and told Bernard that he was as rich in wit as in 
money. 





** Vous étes le phenix des hétes de ces bois !”’ 


The banker drew himself up, as if the madrigal 
had been his own, and asked his friend whether it 
was not possible to return to the subject of the day 
before. 

‘*Impossible,”’ replied the minister; ‘‘ another 
has received my request and given his word.” 

Bernard uttered a deep sigh, and sadly opened 
his snuff-box. 

** You have a box in perfect taste,’ cried Louis 
XIV., and he took from it a few grains of snuff, 
which he scattered smilingly on his shirt-frill. 

** Decidedly,”” whispered the noblemen, ‘‘ Des- 
marets is introducing to his majesty his succes- 
sor.” 

*‘Ah! my dear sir,” said Bernard to the comp- 
trolleur, ‘‘ you will release my rival from his 
pledge, and take the ten millions of me !”’ 

“Tt is too late!’’ replied Desmarets gravely, 
scowling like a cat watching a mouse. 

They reached the bowling-green ; a game was 
commenced among the younger courtiers. The 
king, who was very fond of it, looked on and judged 
the hits. 

“Come, M. Bernard, take your turn !’’ said he 
to the financier. And he pointed to the ball which 
had just been left by a duke. 

Bernard hesitated, reddened, took the ball, and 
threw it so far from the mark that it spoiled a bed 
of flowers. 

‘* No one could be more polite !’’ said the king, 
pretending to think he was unwilling to beat one 
of his gentlemen. 


Se 
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‘A ces mots, le corbeau ne se sent pas de joie.” 


The banker was transported amidst the general 
congratulations, and taking Desmarets aside— 

‘*] will lend you eleven millions, instead of ten, 
if you will give me the preference !”’ 

‘Tt is too late, my dear Samuel, you should have 
told me that yesterday. I am really sorry for 
you.”” 
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The sport continued. Bernard played on. And 
at each failure the king found a compliment for the 
banker, and at each compliment the latter offered 
Desmarets a million more. 

At last the king seized the ball from the Cresus, 
and, exclaiming—‘‘ For Monsieur Bernard !’’ won 
the game for him at a single stroke. 

A prince of the blood might have envied a sim- 
ilar favor. 

‘* There is no doubt of it !”” murmured the cour- 
tiers, ‘‘ the banker will be to-morrow Chevalier of 
St. Michel and Minister of Finances !’’ 

Bernard, intoxicated with joy, beside himself 
with vanity, threw himself at the feet of the 
monarch, flung down his hat, cane, and snuff- 
box, ® 


** T] ouvre un large bec. laisse tomber sa proie’’— 


and ran to announce to Desmarets that he would 
lend him sixteen millions. 

‘**] would rather ruin myself,”’ said he, ‘* than 
yield to any one else the honor of extricating from 
embarrassment a king so admirable ; and I will 
find means to ruin you, if you deprive me of this 
opportunity of proving my gratitude !”’ 

Desmarets at last yielded, and promised to ar- 
range the business. Leaving then the banker to 
the comptroller, as he had promised, Louis XIV. 
deigned again to receive the thanks of Bernard, 
and majestically reéntered the royal pavilion. 

“The farce was played,’ says St. Simon, a 
witness of what he calls the prostitution of the 
king. Desmarets had been unable, by a thousand 
meannesses, to obtain a single million, Louis XIV. 
had gained sixteen by a few amiable words. 

And this was his majesty’s method of cutting 
the purse-strings of Monsieur Samuel Bernard. 

The banker was thenceforth so prodigal towards 
the king, that he shortly failed, and ruined all his 
creditors. 


1V.—HOW MARLY SAW LOUIS XIV. WEEP. 


The poor king, James II., was at Marly, the 
forerunner of the disasters of Louis XIV.; mis- 
fortunes succeeded misfortunes, from the day in 
which the dethroned prince came to reside at St. 
Germain, like the sinister bird whose approach 
announces death. Hardly was the brilliant court 
of Louis installed at Marly when the sad heart of 
James II. would bring thither its mourning and 
sorrow. The King of France advanced as far as 
the summit of the first terrace ; the King of Eng- 
land descended from his carriage to meet him. 
The two sovereigns walked with equal pace, met 
at the point agreed upon, embraced three times, 
and entered the apartments of Madame de Main- 
tenon. There, James Il. would demand an ar- 





my, promise victory, foretell wonders. And, six | 
months after, the army would be ruined, the vie- | 
tory changed to a defeat, the wonders become | 
catastrophies. Winter would then arrive, balls’ 
would be given to revive their spirits, and the 
war would recommence in the spring. 
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Louis XIV. was no more fortunate with regard 
to Spain ; the brilliant and rapid conquests of his 
youth were wrested, one after another, from his 
enfeebled hand ; the war of succession threw all 
Europe in arms, and drained France of its last 
money and last blood. 

So that one fine morning the king saw enier 
his room at Marly, in the midst of his flatterers, 
a gloomy and severe countenance; it was an en- 
voy from his son or his grandson, returning from 
the Rhine. 

** Sire, we have lost all our possessions from 
Bale to Coblentz.’’ 

Another day it was a message from Tallard or 
Marchien : * Sire, Prince Eugene and Marlbor- 
ough have killed twelve thousand men at Hoch- 
stet, and taken thirty-five cannons, six regiments, 
and a hundred leagues of country.” 

Very soon the conquered marshals succeeded 
each other at the bedside of the king, like the 
ancient prophets over the ruins of Jerusalem : 

** Sire,’’ said Villeroy, ‘‘ we have been defeated 
at Ramilies, at Anvers, at Gant, at Ostend.” 

** Sire,’’ said Villars, ‘* I have yielded at Mons ; 
my blood is still flowing from my wounds ; I come 
to offer you the rest.”’ 

** Sire,’’ said Uxelles, ‘‘ the allies will grant 
peace only on condition that you dethrone your 
grandson.’’ 

Then the officers demanded bread for their sol- 
diers, who were no longer paid. 

Then the governors of the provinces announced 
that the people were dying of starvation. 

Then the lieutenants of the police brought 
anonymous billets, declaring that there were still 
Ravaillacs; seditious placards, atrocious songs, 
in which the great king was dragged to the place 
of execution. 

And Louis XIV. signified to the ladies of Marly 
‘that he could no longer feed them’ He sold 
his silver throne, his valuable furniture, his gold 
plate, used gilt, and compelled his flatterers to fol- 
low his example. But the flatterers sent to the 
mint only small articles, keeping the larger for 
better times. Many refused like Lausun, who re- 
plied: “‘I will keep my silver, not knowing to 
whom to address myself to do me the favor to 
take it.’’ 

Louis XIV. had then a moment of true great- 
ness, perhaps the noblest in his life. He had just 
been informed of defeats upon defeats, calamities 
upon calamities. His enemies had invaded France, 
his whole people were uttering a ery of anguish, 
his throne even tottered beneath him. He left his 
gardens at Marly, hastened to Versailles, sum- 
moned Villars, and said to him: ‘Go and fight 
at Derain with my last army; if you are con- 
quered, announce it to me, and I will bury 
myself with you beneath the ruins of the mon- 
archy.”’ 

And Louis XIV. returned to Marly with the 
treaty of Utreteht, which restored to him the fron- 
tiers of the Rhine, and ensured Spain to his grand- 


| son. 
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He was not less great, it must be said, when 
death decimated his family, as if preparing to 
strike himself. 

The chateau of Marly was also the theatre of 
these funeral scenes. The principal part in them 
was played by Fagon, that medical courtier. and 
diplomatist, so solemn and so skilful, so powerful 
and so much relied upon at court ; one of the most 
learned men in Europe ; a great physician, a great 
chemist, and a great botanist ; but also a great saig- 
neur, purgateur, and clysterisateur ; who would 
have people die according to the rules of the fac- 
ulty, and who merited, on this head, the rude 
scourge of Moliére. Ministers, and even princes, 
bent before the perruque and cane of M. Fagon, 
and every sick person who summoned another 
physician, we have already said, incurred dis- 
grace from his majesty. Fagon alone, next to 
Maintenon, had the privilege and the courage to 
announce to Louis XIV. the misfortunes of his 
family. He acquitted himself of this commission 
at the king’s bedside, with all medical gravity and 
authority. He was seen to cross the gardens with 
his usual step ; he entered calmly and silently the 
royal chamber : room was given him, as usual, by 
the bed of the master ; then, as he handed the king 
his shirt, he murmured in his ear: ‘* Sire, Mon- 
seigneur the dauphin, your only son, met yester- 
day, at Chaville, a priest giving the viaticum to a 
sick person; he dismounted and knelt. Then, 
perceiving that the sick man had the small-pox, he 
was extremely struck by it, and said he should un- 
doubtedly have it also. ‘This morning, in fact, he 
was taken with the disease as he was preparing 
for a wolf-hunt.”’ 

The king thereupon rose, concealed his grief 
beneath the mantle of etiquette, labored as usual 
with his ministers, reviewed the light horse, and 
visited his son at Meudon. Excepting the chase 
and sports, the court followed its usual routine, 
until the day when Fagon, returning in emotion, 
said: ‘‘ Sire, Monseigneur the dauphin is dying ! 
Monseigneur the dauphin is dead !”” 

The father then triumphed over the king, and 
Marly saw Louis XIV. swoon ! 

This weakness lasted but a moment. The king 
rose majestically, and declared the Duke and 
Duchess of Burgundy dauphins of France. 

But hardly had the mourning been laid aside 
when Fagon reappeared at the king’s bedside : 
“Sire, the dauphiness found yesterday in her 
chamber a box of Spanish snuff; she smelt 
of it, and was immediately seized with a fever.”’ 
Anda few days after: ‘Sire, the Duchess 
of Burgundy is dying! The dauphiness is 
dead !’ 

And the physician added in a low tone: ‘‘ She 
died of poison !”’ 

The angel of Marly was no more, but her hus- 
band still lived, the worthy pupil of Fenelon, the 
hope of Louis XIV. and of France. 

Now, at the expiration of five days, Fagon re- 
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prevented his speaking. The king stammered 
tremblingly the name of the Duke of Burgundy. 
** Dead also,’’ replied Fagon ; ‘‘ dead of poison, 
like his wife !”” 

There remained now only three of the royal 
family ; the little Dukes of Brittany and Anjou, 
sons of the Duke of Burgundy, and the Duke de 
Berry, his youngest brother. 

The Duke of Brittany was declared dauphin ; 
but he was so only a month. He died at Marly, 
like his father, and his brother escaped only by 
means of a counter-poison. 

**] have only you left !’’ exclaimed Louis XIV., 
embracing the Duke de Berry and the Duke of 
Anjou, (afterwards Louis XV.) And the Duke 
de Berry died the following year, at Marly, and 
also by poison. Fagon, at least, did not doubt it. 

The royal pavilion then presented a spectacle 
which the world would hardly believe. Louis 
XIV. weeping in despair, and calling for death in 
his turn. This desire was soon granted. On 
reading one day the English newspapers, the 
great king found there bets on his approaching 
end. ‘* Those who have bet will win,” sighed 
he, and seized at Marly the 16th of August, 1715, 
he caused himself to be carried to Versailles, 
where he expired on the Ist of September, it is 
known with what magnanimous resignation. 

Such were the destinies of Marly under Louis 
XIV. During twelve years this prince there gov- 
erned Europe ; during twelve other years, Europe 
kept him there in check. He there lost France, 
and all his posterity, excepting his last grandson. 
Under Louis XV. and Louis XVI. nothing re- 
markable took place at Marly. The court went 
thither only onee or twice a year, in the month 
of May or of October. Madame Dubarry went from 
Lucienne to preside there at the chase and at lans- 
quenet ; Louis XVI., with his wise economy, re- 
duced the number of his residences and Marie 
Antoinette left Marly for Trianon. 

One day in ‘91 or ’92, the king was expected at 
the chateau. The apartments were prepared, the 
locksmith’s shop, the parterres and the fountains 
put in order. The day passed—the king had not 
arrived. It was thought he might arrive in the 
night, and the candles were all lighted. But 
night passed away without the king. They hast- 
ened to Versailles and learnt the truth. The 
king was no longer free. The revolution had 
confiscated his property and brought him to Paris. 

Three days afterwards, in the evening, a car- 
riage passed through the royal gate. A man de- 
scended from it, spent an hour at the chateau, and 
disappeared. This man was Louis XVI., the 
martyr-king, who had come to seek his papers, 
and who returned thither no more.* 


* The good Louis XVI. preferred the quiet of Marly to 
the confusion of Versailles, and the humble wine of the 
Marlichois to the most celebrated vintages. The great- 
est pleasure of Marie Antoinette, at Marly, was to go en 
deshabille, with her most intimate female attendants, to 











entered the royal chamber, and this time emotion 





breakfast in the terrace, watching the sun as it rose over 
the aqueducts. The young Comte d’Artois often wan- 
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Roi. 
V.—THE DESTRUCTION AND THE RUINS OF MARLY. 


Very soon the republic called it Marly La Ma- 
chine, and gave the death-blow to this work of 
Louis XIV. Instead of preserving so many won- 
ders by a national consecration, the convention 
delivered them up to the Vandalism of a public 
auction. ‘Treilhard came to preside at this de- 
struction with two other representatives of the 
people. The statues and pictures were torn from 
the gardens and from the palace. Vengeance de- 
stroyed a part of them. The Tuileries profited 
by the remainder, and are yet adorned with them. 
The plate and everything stamped with the royal 
arms was thrown out of the windows. The gilt 
furniture, silken hangings, the beds on which Louis 
XIV. had reposed and the children of France had 
died, were sold at auction during six months. 
Their remains are still to be found in Parisian 
houses. Then the orgies of sans-cu/ottism suc- 
ceeded the fétes of the monarchy. The bust of 
Marat was carried about the gardens of the great 
king. People fraternized there, tutoying one 
another and eating together. Madmen there dei- 
fied reason, and slaves worshipped liberty. 

Meanwhile, no one had dared to purchase the 
residence of Louis XIV.; a man was at last found 
who thought himself worthy to inhabit it. He 
was an Auvergnat, answering to the name of Sag- 
niel. Represented by M. Coste, he made an offer 
for the chateau and the park in the year IV., (the 
forest had been reserved by the state,) and bought 
them regularly in the year VII., (1798.) 

This man should, on the materials only, at the 
price he gave, have made a million. Well, he 
contrived to ruin himself in the manufacture of 
cloth ; he stripped himself in attempting to clothe 
others. Thanks to the régime of equality, his 
competitors and workmen ruined him ; so that, in 
1811, his creditors had nothing to sell to Napoleon 
but a heap of ruins. Whether through spite or 
necessity, the whole park had been levelled and 
all the pavilions demolished. The emperor, nev- 
ertheless, bought the remains for more than a mil- 
lion, that he might console a little the shade of 
Louis XIV. Two sovereigns of this stamp were 
made to comprehend and honor one another. 

Since Napoleon, who loved to chase the deer in 
these woods, the civil list has preserved Marly ; 
the court has resumed its hunting in the forest ; 
but the park is still in disorder, lucerne grows in 
the gardens, and the edifices have entirely disap- 
peared. A prince, however, as we have said, had 
a plan of rebuilding them at some future time. 

Let us, meanwhile, rebuild them ourselves, with 
the key of History and the wand of Memory. 

We will take, for this purpose, the road by 
dered about the neighborhood in search ef pretty faces. 
One evening when he was returning late, and feared a 
reprimand, he asked a little peasant the hour. “It is 
thirty o’clock,” replied the boy, who had just heard the 
clocks of Marly, Port-Marly, and at Lucienne, successive- 


ly strike ten. The Comte d’Artois amused the king so 
much with this anecdote that he obtained his pardon, 
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Such were the adieux of royalty to Marly-Le-| which Louis XIV. approached from Versailles. 





The two parks besides, join each other, and their 
avenue of union still serves as a road between 
Versailles and St. Germain. 

Nearly midway in this road, at the summit 
of the steep ascent of the Ceur-Volant, near the 
last arch of the aqueduct, opens the royal gate, 
flanked by two stone pillars, with vases sculptured 
by Jouvenet. ‘These vases and pillars are stil! 
standing. Here was the Court Ronde, where 
the guard-house stood; there the stables and the 
coach-houses on the right and left. This ay- 
enue of 115 toises, with terraces bordered with 
trees, leads us directly to the chateau. Here the 
ruins themselves have disappeared ; the briar can 
scarcely find a stone to embrace. Let us cross 
then, in imagination, the fore-court, the gate of 
which is adorned with vases by the hand of Cous- 
ton. At its extremity rises the chateau and the 
two principal pavilions. One contains the chapel, 
with its Corinthian pilasters, its picture of St. 
Louis, its Gloire d’ Arges, &c. The other com- 
prises the Salle des Gardes on the lower floor, and 
above the lodgings of the great noblemen. Other 
noblemen lodged in two similar pavilions, which 
were concealed by the chatean, not to mention 
the twelve pavilions on the north of the garden, 
which made seventeen buildings, not including the 
offices. 

The royal chateau was itself only a grand pa- 
vilion of twenty-one toises square, ornamented on 
the exterior with paintings in fresco after Lebrun, 
Corinthian pilasters, pediments, emblems and de- 
vices, sculptured by Jouvenet and Mazeline. At 
the four flights of steps of the fagades, and at the 
corners, were sphinxes and groups of children, by 
Couston and Lespingola. The four corresponding 
vestibules were ornamented with paintings by Van- 
dermeulin. In the centre was a grand octagonal 
saloon, with four chimneys, sixteen pilasters, eight 
windows, four gilded balconies, and a quantity of 
statuary and pictures, the eternal apotheosis of the 
great king. Other pictures in profusion adorned 
the first story, the ante-chamber, the chamber and 
the cabinet of his majesty, the apartments of the 
queen, of the duchess dowager, the Duke d’Or- 
leans, the royal children, &c. 

Now, look towards ihe north and south ; the 
two prospects are equally remarkable. On the 
north extends the Grand Parterre, with its three 
vast pieces of water, its high terraces overlooking 
them, its shady avenues on the right and left, its 
twelve Corinthian pavilions in two rows, six on 
each side, connected by arches of verdure ; and in 
the distance the Seine and its valley, the forest 
and the chateau of St. Germain. On the south, 
descended the most beautiful artificial cascade in 
the world, the famous river demanded by Louis 
XIV.; a true river, indeed, forming sixty-three 
falls over as many marble steps, and into as many 
marble basins, between two rows of statues and 
vases also of marble, and two walls of foliage sur- 
mounted with gigantic trees. From this foaming 
sea rose nine jets of water, thrown by groups 
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of Tritons in bronze gilt. Imagine a sunbeam 
through all this, and you will no longer see a cas- 
cade, you will no longer see a river; you have 
before your eyes a torrent of pearls and of ru- 
bies, of diamonds and of emeralds, which seem 
to be falling from the firmament; the splendors 
of twenty Aurora Borealises, the brilliancy of a 
hundred rainbows, a dream of the Arabian Nights, 
realized at mid-day ! 

Not feeling rich enough to support this creation 
of his grandfather, Louis XV. destroyed the river 
in 1728; he substituted for it a simple plat of turf 
which he called Le Grand Tapis Vert, and which 
was decorated with statues and bronzes by Couston 
and Coysevox. 

Between the river and the king’s pavilion, we 
find the Little Parterre. This also had its limpid 
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traversed, and on the other the famous Abreuveir 
of marble, the only piece of water which exists at 
present. 

Here especially, as well as elsewhere, we must 
not judge of the past by the present. Dilapidated 
and crumbling walls; a basin half empty ; another 
filled with earth and pebbles; a little dry grass 
here and there; a village street gloomy and de- 
serted ; a few carriages defiling beneath the old 
trees ; a few horses watered at sunset ; every evi- 
dence of ruin, of abandonment, and of death ; this 
is the present. Two sheets of deep water, broad 
and limpid; three fountains ascending to heaven in 
the form of a plume: the entire circumference 
lined with white marble; a gilded balustrade, of 
the most skilful workmanship ; upon gigantic ped- 
estals the two famous groups by Couston* which 


basins, its bold jets d'eau, its statuary. New {now adorn the Champs Elysées; in perspective 


statues, still more beautiful, and new basins, lined 
with gilt porcelain, amid the bowers of verdure 
which flanked the royal chateau. The Atalanta 
of Lepautre and the Daphne of Couston, among a 
hundred other chef d’euvres, opposed the wonders 
of Art to the wonders of Nature. 

Let us regain the Grand Parterre, on the north. 
Our eyes embrace the fountain with the four jets, 
the large basin of water and the Half-Moon. Two 
basine constantly filled empty themselves in many 
sparkling cascades into this large pond. Let us not 
forget that we are walking between groups of mar- 
ble and of bronze, naiads, nymphs, Jupiters, Mer- 
eurys, Dianas, Venuses, the Muses, divinities and 
heroes of every description. Here, opposite, are 
the bowling-alleys, the Avenue of Yews, of the Por- 
ticos, ‘* the most beautiful specimens of landscape 
gardening ever seen ;”’ on the right the Rustic Cas- 
cade, the Theatre, the Fountain of Agrippina, the 
Bower of the Muses, a perfect sanctuary of foliage, 
and its magnificent basin, with its jet eighty feet in 
height; on the left the ice-houses, the swings, the 
mall, the terrace; and then the steps of marble or 


three avenues of superb elms; on the right, that 
which leads to the hill of the aqueduct through the 
woods of Louvecienne ; on the left, that which con- 
ducted directly to St. Germain ; opposite, that which 
now leads there, the only one of the three remain- 
ing; in the midst of the latter, the Jarge fountain, 
from which spouted a jet a foot in circumference ; 
through all this, festal carriages and equipages, an 
army of horses and of jockeys, of coachmen, and 
servants in livery ; acrowd in brocade dresses, prom- 
enading the terraces; the whole court of the great 
king adoring its sun ;¢ in a word, magnificence, 
wealth, motion, and life; this was the past! 

The large fountain oceupied the amphitheatre 
where now rise the dwellings of MM. Lamouroux 
and Girardin. Above these houses, between the 
woods and the vineyard, there is a spring which 
feeds a lavoir and the adjacent gardens. It was 
from this spring, it is said, that Louis XTV. caused 
to be drawn the water which had the honort to sup- 
ply his palace. This water is, in fact, of remarka- 
ble purity and transparency. 

This picture of Marly under Louis XTV., as well 





of turf, the groves and recesses of verdure, and 
twenty other charming retreats which it would take 
too long to enumerate, each offering its particular 
surprise, its living architecture, its sparkling waters, 
its gilded balustrades, its pedestals of rock-work ; 
and everywhere and always masterpieces of ancient 
and modern art. 


as we have been able to portray it with our feeble 
pty will perhaps explain the astonishing assertion 
of St. Simon, that it cost more than Versailles. 
W ould we wish to astonish in our turn, and to con- 
| flict with the general opinion, we should add to this 
declaration of the courtier the testimony of the old 
men who have compared the two chateaux; it is, 


According to the description of Piganiol de la| that Marly, eclipsed in advance by the glory of its 
Force, there were at Marly, in 1764, three or four | neighbour, Marly, whose ruins even are now for- 


hundred morceaux of painting and of sculpture, and 


* Statues, like books, have their destiny. The two 


a great number had been destroyed or carried away horses of Couston had replaced, at the Abreuvoir of Marly- 


after the death of Louis XIV. 


le-Roi, those of Coysevox, which form their counterparts 
at the entrance to the ‘Tuileries. 


But let us finish our visit, still walking towards! — It is related that, at the moment when Couston finished 
the north. We have, in tha! envivens of the farm, these two chef d’ceuvres, a bystander pointed out to him 





that as the horses were rearing before their guides, the 


passed on the left the ruins of the offices. We} },idles should have been extended. 
leave on the same side the guard-house and the| “ Monsieur,” replied the sculptor, “ had you arrived an 
superintendance, of which only a few fragments instant sooner, you would have found the bridles as you 


suggest ; but the mouths of my horses are so delicate that 


of the walls are remaining at the extremity of the | this tension lasts but a twinkling.” It would be impos- 
circular avenue and near the entrance of the vil-, sible to defend one’s self with more truth or more wit. 


lage. From this entrance, we reach at last, through 


t+ It is known that this was the emblem of Louis XTV. 
t The characteristic expression of a writer of those 





fields of grain and of lucerne, the fifth and last ter- ‘times, who reminds us, by a comic anachronism, of the 
race. It commands, on one side, an admirable coup naiveté of a chemist performing experiments hefore a 


@ ail, all the beautiful gardens which we have just, P 


rince: “‘ Monseigneur, these —— have had the honor 
to coagulate before the eyes of your majesty.” 
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gotten, was in fact more complete of its kind, more 
beautiful in its proportions, more varied in its exte- 
rior aspect, better laid out and arranged than the 
brilliant bat inaccurate Pandemonium of Versailles. 

We have as yet said nothing of the forest of 
2000 hectares (6000 arpents) so rich in superb trees, 
picturesque irregularities, unexpected undulations 
of the ground ; here smooth and regular as a park, 
there dense and luxuriant as a virgin forest; inter- 
spersed with broad valleys of delicious coolness, and 
wild hills, from whence we behold a waving sea of 
verdure. We will cite the ancient Champ-de-Mars, 
where Louis XIV. reviewed forty thousand men; 
the terrace of Mareil and its immense prospect ; the 
Tuilerie, and its beautiful vegetation of oaks ; St. 
James, where one might imagine himself in the 
forests of the New World; Noisy, from whence 
one contemplated the entire park of Versailles ; the 
Walley of Crouy, where the quiet is so profound 
that the dreamer starts at the sound of his own 
footsteps, &c., &c.* 


IV.—MODERN MARLY. MADEMOISELLES RACHEL AND 
ANAIS. MM. DE KERATRY, MAGUIN, DE TALLEY- 
RAND, SIEYES, RAMPON, PETIT, MELESVILLE, SAIN- 
TINE, GEOFFROY ST. HILAIRE, ALEX. DUMAS, ETC., 
ETC. 


We return from the Abreuvoir to the town by a 
little boulevard along the park walls. This boule- 
vard was formerly ornamented with the shops of 
barbers, merchants, a la toilettes, and restaurateurs 
in the open air, who sold to their customers the ser- 
deau (the fragments of the court provisions.) It 
shall lead us now through the shade of its young 
lindens, among the illustrious inhabitants of the 
modern Marly. The neighborhood is the more 
proud of them that they almost all belong to let- 
ters and the arts. Marly has consoled itself 
for the unfaithfulness of kings, by the constancy 
of people of talent. 

Victrix causa diis placuit, sed victa Catoni. 
At the extremity of this little street, the widow 
of the celebrated Dupuytren inhabits the ancient 
keeper’s lodge of Louis XIV., transformed into a 
comfortable villa. 

This more modest mansion, formerly called 
Ma Santé, has just been transferred by Mademoi- 
selle Rachel to M. de Fitz James. It was in this 
mysterious garden that the tragedienne studied 
the parts of Virginie, Athalie and Judith. All 
Marly and its environs will shortly be convoked by 
her to a performance for the benefit of the poor of 
the commune. The former prompter of the 
Theatre Frangais, will, for this occasion, resume 
his functions ; Mademoiselle Anais Aubert, who 
resides near, at the Deux-Portes of the gardens 
of Louis XIV. will not fail to add her tribute of 
wit and of grace. M. Klein, from the Gymnasium, 


* We have not spoken of the enormeus works which 
render the subterranean regions of the park not less aston- 
ishing than its surface. The whole ground which bears 
such a brilliant vegetation, rests on a net-work of caverns 
which remind one of the abysses of Tartarus ; dark pas- 
sages, through which the water from the Seine formerly 
flowed into a thousand iron pipes, and in which now the 
but is flapping its sinister wing. 
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who lives on the Cocur-Volant, will willingly 
undertake to amuse the audience. And if q 
piquant dramatic locality is wanted, Marly can 
furnish it better than any spot in the world. 

The gate which is opposite to the entrance to 
the park lately led to the residence of M. Mau- 
guin, the brilliant orator of the chamber of depu- 
ties. M. Veret still adorns this dwelling, justly 
called Delicias. 

The neighboring gate opened a thousand times, 
during the empire, to a little lame man leaning on 
his cane. This was M. de Talleyrand, who came 
to teach the minister of Vaines the art of dis- 
guising his thoughts in his words, and of falling, 
at every revolution, on the feet of a new oath of 
allegiance. 

Let us now climb the tortuous streets of Marly. 
This piano, which charms you by its melodious 
notes, is that of M. Lacomb, the talented composer 
of Manfred. 

At the centre of the town, on the Place du 
Chenil, is the new Mairie, restored by the labors 
of M. Fluvet, in the style of Louis XIV. A little 
further on, Rue Champflour, resided General 
Rampon, the intrepid commander of the 32d demi- 
brigade. Above, near the gate of the forest, is 
the church of Marly, so ancient, say the cherters, 
that its origin is unknown. It formerly occupied 
the Place du Chenil. It was rebuilt by the great 
king, in 1689, and contains the relics of St. 
Vigor, the patron saint of Marly. ‘* St. Vigor, 
life or death!” ery the mothers, as they invoke the 
patron for their children. The presbytery, which 
joins the church, recalls the architecture of the 
seventeenth century. 

We have spoken of the Montmorencys, the lords 
of Marly-Le-Chastel. One of their descendants, 
Madame La Comtesse de Montmorency Luxem- 
bourg, returned to her birth-place, without per- 
haps thinking of it, inhabits the chateau and 
park which border on the entrance to the forest. 
This turf, removed to give potatoes to the poor, 
sufficiently indicates that the chatelaine uses wealth 
according to the precepts of the gospel. 

Let us resume the route which is a continua- _ 
tion of the principal street. But we will stop at 
the corner of the Rue Verderon, and cast a glance 
upon the mansion of General Petit, the brave man 
who received at Fontainebleau Napoleon's adieu to 
his army. 

We will also pause further on, before this gate on 
the right. Do you see that man with a sprightly 
and southern physiognomy, who, giving his arm 
to his charming daughter, one of the finest pearls 
of Parisian saloons, is superintending the restora- 
tion of this delicious villa, and the arrangement of 
this dense shrubbery, whence the eye embraces 4 
delightful picture? This man is one of those who 
have won from you more smiles than tears—one of 
the princes of our theatre ; it is the rival of M. 
Scribe. You have recognized M. Melesville. 

A few paces further, on the left, seek the 
threshold of M. Guerin, which all the poor of 
Marly will point out to you. He will show you 
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in his grand chateau and his magnificent park, 
three shades which will interest you diversely. 
This superb and radiant beauty mounting a car- 
riage with the young Duc de Maine, to go to the 
royal pavilion to dispute the heart of Louis XIV. 
with the widow Scarron, is Madame de Montes- 
pan. The grave man who follows her, in a per- 
ruque three stories high, with a cane under his 
arm and a snuff-box in his hand, you have just 
seen at the bed-side of dying princes—it is Dr. 
Fagon, going to prescribe for his majesty. But 
who is this other old man, with the bald forehead 
and deep wrinkles, who seems as if he bore the 
entire world on his head? It is he who de- 
feated the works of Louis XIV.; it is the grand 
fabricator of constitutions, Abbe Siéyes, member 
of the national convention. These three person- 
ages, in fact—singular coincidence !—succeeded 
each other in this habitation. Here also, it is said, 
formerly resided the proprietors of Marly-Le- 
Chastel. Here is the first and the genuine: foun- 
tain of St. Thibaut de Montmorency. 

We are now at the Champ des Oiseaux, one of 
the finest points of view of Marly. Open, or 
rather reopen, the romance of M. Saintine, Un 


Rossignol pris au trebuchet ; you will there find | 


this landscape too well described to need any 
other pencil. M. Saintine traced it from his win- 
dow and his garden. The author of Picciola, 
who possesses a most delicate and pure genius, 
who does nothing but as a man of talent and of 
taste, who will one day lodge at the French Acad- 
emy, inhabits, in the mean time, this Eden of 
the Champ des Oiseaux,the green recesses, the 
unbroken quiet, and the lovely prospect of which 
Rousseau himself might have coveted. 

Were we mistaken in saying that if Mme. Ra- 
chel wanted a chef d’euvre she would find it 
at Marly? 

But we are not yet at the end of our walk. 
Come first and salute, in the neighboring forest, 


the tree of Louis XIV., that giant chestnut, which | 


is 23 feet in cireumference, which seems to have 
been cotemporary with the first Montmorency, and 
in whose side opens a large fissure; whose joints 
are twisted like an elephant’s trunk ; whose vener- 
able bark, and still vigorous branches, have out- 
lived, in the flow of their sap, a whole epic of 
Homeric remembrances, a buzzing world of insects 
and of birds. Ah! if this old witness of the past 
could speak, how many stories would it have to 
relate to us! 

In order to descend to Port Marly, regain the sum- 
mitof the village, and take the left hand path through 
the fields. This fountain, which issues beneath your 
feet, is now venerated under the name of St. Thi- 
baut. Its inscription, St. Thibaut, 1793, proves 
that in their worst days the Marlichois retained 
their ancient faith. Follow through these vineyards 
this open road, from whence you will perceive the 
admirable panorama of the valley of the Seine ; it 
will bring you back to the grand route to St. Ger- 
main, before the verdant parks, the turrets and the 
manufactories, the river and the jets d’eau, which 
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surround, with so much taste and grace, the 
chateau of M. Bernier. 

Pause a few paces further; you are in Port 
Marly. It is well to inform you of it, for you 
might imagine yourself in Switzerland. Here is, 
in fact, the Helvetic chalét, in all its originality ; 
the gable-end, the little turret, the sloping roof, 
the circular balcony, the white statue in its niche, 
nothing is wanting, not even the brook purling be- 
fore the door, and the garden laid out on the side 
of the mountain. Nevertheless, by the elegance 
of the interior, these basins of rock-work, adorned 
with lilies, this happy mingling of flowers and of 
fruits, of lawns and groves, you will recognize a Pa- 
risian hand ; what do I say ’—the hand of a woman. 
You are not mistaken; it was really a woman 
who constructed this cottage, planned this garden. 
created this oasis. The illustrious author of Le 
Dernier des Beaumanoir, of Frederic Stendhal, of 
Une fin de siecle, &c., M. de Keratry, comes 
hither to rest in his family from the labors of the 
council of state, or the sittings of the chamber of 
peers ; and his brilliant imagination, which noth- 
ing has yet been able to impair, still dictates, be- 
neath these shades, pages of art and of poesy wor- 
thy of his literary youth. 

A new object of interest awaits us at the other 
extremity of the village. In this laughing villa 
of M. Blacque, the ancient deputy of Finistére, 
where the Princess Belgiojoso formerly entertained 
the lowa Indians, now resides the worthy inheritor 
of the name and genius of Geoffrey St. Hilaire. 

Fifty-four years since, in the midst of the reign 





of terror, a young magistrate inhabited this man- 
sion. An intrepid royalist, he carried on his snuff- 
|box, in the very face of the sans-culottes, the por- 
trait of Marie Antoinette ; he offered his roof, his 
purse, and his blood to all the victims of tyranny. 
Two years later, in the midst of the distressing 
scenes of famine, he placed himself, as municipal 
agent, at the head of a handful of brave men, and 
went, risking a thousand times his fortune and his 
life, to seek in the depths of La Beauce a little 
corn for his fellow-citizens. He crowned his work, 
under the Directory, by rebuilding, with his con- 
tributions and those of the faithful, the altar of 
this humble chureh of Port Marly, which we have 
just passed. This benevolent man was M. Decan 
de Chatouville, one of the last deputies at the Par- 
liament of Paris, allied to the family of Madame 
Geoffry St. Hilaire. Noble and touching relation, 
under the same roof, of civil courage and scientific 
genius ! 

Apropos of genius and courage, the chateau of 
Port Marly, looking out upon the Seine, has been 
also inhabited by the brother of Pope Pius IX., 
the Comte Mastai Feretti, whom his holiness is 
about to place, it is said, at the head of the Italian 
national guards. 

At last we have reached that chateau of M. 
Alexandre Dumas, that Monte Christo, not less 
celebrated than the romance which gave it its name. 

Passing by this spot one fine day, as Louis 
XIV. at Marly-Le-Chastel, M. Dumas was struck 
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with the situation of this hill; he immediately 
bought it, summoned M. Durand, his architect, 
and said to him, between two feuilletons, ‘* You 
will build me here a chateau in the style of the 
Restoration, and a Gothic chatélet, with two pavil- 
ions at the entrance, and an English park around 
them.”’ 

** Sir,”’ objected the modern Mansard, “ the 
soil is too clayey to support the foundations.”’ 

M. Dumas was no more discouraged than was 
Louis XIV. ‘ You will dig to the gravel,” re- 
plied he, **‘ where you will make two arches of 
cellars.”’ 

“That will cost you two hundred thousand 
franes, sir.’’ 

** No matter if it costs four hundred thousand ; 
proceed.”” 

The chateau Renaissance rose from the earth as 
if by enchantment. 

** Now,”’ said M. Dumas, between two dramas, 
and still like Louis XIV., ‘here are springs— 
make me some ponds and a river around a Gothic 
pavilion. I wish to be in an isle, which shall be 
called the Isle of Monte Christo.”’ 

It was to realize a romance. The romance was 
realized. The island is on the summit of a hill. 

The interior of the chatélet will be decorated like 
the ancient oratories of the queens; a high mantel- 
piece carved with fruits and flowers; a wainscot 
of oak with gilt mouldings ; the leaves of the frieze 
of the natural color; a sky of azure on the ceil- 
ing with innumerable golden stars. In the oriental 
turret, M. Dumas has reserved a little study, in 
which he ensconces,himself with a table, a pen, 
and an inkstand. These are all that are necessa 
to enable him to write three feuilletons and two 
acts aday. Near the table, a gold knob moves, 
it is said, a steel spring, which raises or lowers the 
draw-bridge to the island. If it is a friend who 
presents himself, the portcullis rises; if an in- 
truder, it remains shut; and M. Dumas writes 
one article more for the Musée des Familles. 

The wooden staircase, which conducts on the 
exterior to the first story, is to be replaced by a 
winding one of iron. The roof of the facade is 
to be enriched with gold and Gothic paintings. 
Besides the exquisite sculpture in our engraving 
there are three other sorts. These are, first, the 
arms of M. Dumas Davy, Marquis de la Paille- 
terie, with the escutcheons of all his connections ; 
then the figure of his dog ‘* My Lord,” the cele- 
brated companion of his travels, with this inserip- 
tion: Cave canem; then, finally, on each wall of 
the building, the titles of the two or three hun- 
dred works of the author, surrounded by as many 
blank stones which will soon be filled. On exam- 
ining these inscriptions, we understand hew the 
pen of M. Dumas can be the wand to build these 
fairy abodes. Here he has the advantage over 
Louis XIV., who forcibly cemented Versailles and 
Marly with the sweat of his people, while M. 
Dumas but imposes a voluntary tax on the pleas- 
ures which he gives his subjects. 





The chateau Renaissance is of a harmony, an 
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elegance and a taste which reflect great honor 
upon M. Durand. Most of the ornaments are 
borrowed from the purest and most elegant de- 
signs of Jean Goujon. It is a genuine embroidery 
in stone, of medallions and garlands, poetic de- 
vices and emblems. 

The apartments are small but well distributed. 
Excepting the dining-hall and a boudoir after 
Louis XV., all the rooms are ornamented with 
rich hangings, brought by M. Dumas from Spain 
and the East. As to his sleeping-room, it wil] 
be worthy of a sultan. 

Being at Tunis lately, M. Dumas visited a 
temple or a tomb, ordered by the Bey, then in 
France. He remarked two Moors, father and 
son, occupied in making little holes in the wall 
with a piece of iron. 

** What is that ?’’ asked he, astonished. 

“Tt is,”? was the reply, “‘ the interior decora- 
tion of the Alhambra, of which these two sculp- 
tors alone have the tradition.” And, placing 
himself at the point of view, M. Dumas recog- 
nized in fact a wonderful design, and saw unfold- 
ing in this wall all the splendors of the Arabian 
Nights. At the same moment he resolved to 
carry the two Moors to France. The Bey, in the 
mean time, authorized their departure, and they 
hired themselves out at seven frances per day. On 
reaching Monte Christo, they drew from their 
pockets their pipes and their tools, installed them- 
selves in the chamber of M. Dumas, covered it 
with a thick coat of plaster, and commenced mak- 
ing their little holes. They have labored there 
every day, and must labor still a long time, for it 
is a work requiring truly Mussulman patience. 
Without compass, rule or measure, with an in- 
eredible accuracy of eye and of hand, the father 
and son, who is not fifteen years of age, see mul- 
tiplying beneath their iron chisels the fairy de- 
signs which they have in their heads. heir 
labor, which we have watched, is as prodigious 
as its results. Already the most admirable ara- 
besques, growing out of a simple chain of lozenges, 
adorn the ceiling and the walls. No description 
can give any idea of it—the miracle :aust be seen 
to be believed. When the carving shall be fin- 
ished, golden fillets will be mingled with it. 
giving it a double effect. The wall will be 
overlaid, breast-high, with painted and gilt porce- 
lain; to this will be added splendid oriental 
tapestry, and M. Dumas, like the conquerors of 
Granada, may sleep in the Alhambra. 

The sculptor, El Baba, (the father,) is a very 
handsome man, with a gray beard, calm expres- 
sion, and fine eyes, gentle and intelligent demeanor. 
He smiles graciously upon the inquisitive, placing 
his hand om his heart. A rigorous Mussulman, 
having seen at St. Germain a butcher killing a 
sheep at mid-day, he had an indigestion for all 
that he had taken since his arrival, and lived only 
on cheese and bread for many weeks. He at last 
consented to eat the flesh of animals killed in his 
presence, at the hour ordained by the Prophet. In 


fine, he is enormously weary of France, and sighs 
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THE PALACE 


after his native air and his mosque. He finds his 
greatest consolation in his pipe, which he smokes 
with voluptuous tranquillity, and in the roses 
brought him from hour to hour, while his son 
goes to play in the garden. Notwithstanding his 
oriental physiognomy, the boy loves civilization— 
and the cherries of M. Dumas. The favorite par- 
taker of his pleasures is the second negro of the 
celebrated author, he who speaks Creole so well. 
When the black in question entered the service 
of M. Dumas, ‘‘ What language do you speak ?”’ 
inquired the latter. ‘‘ The Creole of Cuba.” 
“ And how do they say at Cuba, Bon jour, Mon- 
sieur?”? ** Theysay, Bonjour, Monsieur.” ‘* Very 
well. How do they say, Server le dejeuner, allex 
& la cave, faites atteler les chevaux?”’ ‘* They 
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say, Server la dejeuner, allez & la cave, faites at- 
teler les chevaux.”’ ‘* Wonderful,’’ concluded M. 
Dumas ; “ well, my brave man, we will speak 
Creole together.’’ And since that day, the negro 
is convinced that everybody speaks Creole in 
France. He talked prose without knowing it, like 
the Bourgeois Gentilhomme. 

The young Moorish sculptor confesses that he 
would willingly forsake the rest of the world for 
the hills of Marly. You will say so also, dear 
reader, when you have visited these hills. Nev- 
ertheless, do not make them fashionable, or attract 
a crowd thither, for this would put to flight the 
amiable inhabitants whom we have just been con- 
templating. 

Marly-Le-Roi, Aug., 1847. 





MESSIAH’S NAMES. 


A ctory circles round His names, 
A halo bright of truth and grace, 
Enkindling love’s divinest flames 
With glimpses of his Father's face. 


Apart, each beams a lustrous star, 
Sown in the spangled fields of night ; 

Combined, like constellations far 
Rolling a tide of blended light. 


Apart, each blooms a lovely flower, 
Scenting around the balmy air ; 

Combined, like myriads, as they shower 
Sweet odors from the rich parterre. 


Apart, each shines a brilliant gem, 

Rare, polished, smooth, and beaming bright ; 
Combined, like jewelled diadem 

With studded circlet raying light. 


Apart, each wears a perfect dye, 
Decked in its own essential hue ; 

Combined, like Iris o’er the sky, 
Arched in the deep celestial blue. 


Apart, each flows a silvery rill, 
Warbling its favorite waking dream ; 

Combined, like torrents from the hill, 
Flashing in one majestic stream. 


Apart, each sounds a music chord 
That breathes, soft, simple melodies ; 
Combined, like David’s harp that poured 
A fiood of gushing symphonies. 


Apart, each swells a favorite song, 
Chanted by way-worn pilgrim souls ; 

Combined, like full-toned chorus strong 
That o’er the voiceless desert rolls. 


Apart, each shows a magic sign— 
A trait of the Divinity ; 

Combined, like talisman divine, 
Revealing all the Deity. 


All varied, and yet all are one ; 

Love is the fragrance of each name ; 
Love is the key-note of each tune, 

The notes distinct, the lyre the same. 


Blest names ! I'll sing thee till I stand 
In Jordan's flood, even then I ‘Il sing ; 
And when I reach the better land, 
With thee its echoing hills shall ring. 
Tait’s Magazine. 





From Sharpe’s Magazine. 
THE RESTLESS SPIRIT’S WARNING. 


** Go, lay thee on a soft and balmy bed, 
Rest, rest, thou weary head ; 
Dew-spangled curtains of o’ershadowing air 
Hallow thy slumber there ; 

Thy dreamings shall not weep. 

Doth not God give to his belovéd sleep?” 


‘**T cannot lay me down and be at rest, 
I cannot hush my breast. 
How can I wrap me in immortal airs, 
Thus torn with raging cares? 
My dreamings all will weep— 
I am not his beloved ; how should I sleep?” 


** Rest, living spirit, from thy weary fearing, 
Be dull—unhearing— 
Lay down within a dark and narrow bed 
Thy pale, unconscious head ; 
There shall be no more strife, 
Life gives thee death, so death shall give thee life.’’ 


“Oh, hush! the moment is not yet at hand 
To seek that far-off land ; 

Upon my cheek lies yet a worldly tear, 
And life is very dear. 
I may my watchings keep ; 

God only gives to his belovéd sleep.”’ 


‘“* Yes, ‘tis too fair a gift for thee—blest boon, 
It shall not glad thy noon ; 

And when thy noon into cold evening dies, 
It shall not seal thine eyes. 
Thy watchings thou shalt keep ; 

God only gives to his belovéd sleep. 


‘Tn vain thou shalt invite it as a guest 
To soften thine unrest ; 

The loves of life shall all depart from thee, 
As leaves fall from the tree ; 
But live thou on and weep, 


Till God shall hear thy prayer, shall give thee sleep.”’ 
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CORNS, PEERAGE, AND SYNTAX. 


Tue London Spectator refers to a long list of 
testimonials which a Mr. Levi, of ‘ corn-cutting” 
celebrity, parades in the newspapers, and publishes 
some of these certificates for the edification of the 
common people. We are amused, jointly with 
the Spectator, with the style and syntax of some 
of them, and will introduce them to our readers 
for the sake of their peculiarities. First in the 
list is the testimonial of the Duke of Cleveland : 

I certify that Mr. Levi has completely cured my 
corns. —CLEVELAND. 

** Concise as Cesar,’’ remarks the Spectator ; 
and curt, lordly and dogmatic enough, say we, in 
all conscience. Nevertheless, it is direct and ex- 
plicit, and as a specimen of composition unob- 
jectionable. It says all that it waz necessary 
**Cleveland’’ should say, and it says nothing more. 
Next certifies the Duke of Leeds :— 


I consider that Mr. Levi is a very clever opera- 
tor fur corns, as he has extracted several very 
painful for me this morning, without the smallest 
pain.—Leeps. 


The cleverness of the ‘‘ operator for corns” is 
here made apparent by the alliterative Hibernicism 
that he has extracted several ‘“‘ very painful for 
me this morning, without the smallest pain.’’ 
Whether they were painful that morning, or were 
extracted that morning, or whether they were pain- 
ful that morning without pain, the noble duke’s 
syntax leaves in some ambiguity. Next comes 
the testimonial of an archbishop :— 


I certify that Mr. Levi extracted the corns which 
were in my feet without giving me any pain.—Joun 
G. ARMAGH. 

The dignitary is ‘‘ scholastically particular in 
his tense,’’ but for want of punctuation we are 
left in doubt whether the corns were in the arch- 
bishop's feet without giving him pain, or were ex- 
tracted without pain. The Marquis of Lansdowne 
rivals the Duke of Cleveland in conciseness :— 


Mr. N. Levi extracted a corn from me with per- 
fect facility and success.—LanspowNe. 


But while acknowledging the corn, the Marquis 
declines saying where he was corned. Not so the 
Earl of March :— 


I certify that Mr. Levi has extracted corns from 
my feet without the least pain.—Marcu. 


The earl seems to say that Mr. Levi experienced 
no pain during the operation. Lord Sidney at- 
tempts the diplomatic style, but blunders into say- 
ing outright what the earl only says by, perhaps, 
a forced construction :-— 


Lord Sidney certifies that Mr. Levi has extracted 
acorn from his foot with great skill and without 
pain.—Sipney. 

It might be quite right for Mr. Levi to experi- 
ment upon his own foot, and for Lord Sidney to 
certify that he had so done and skilfully; but how 





he could certify that Mr. Levi suffered no pain is 
beyond our comprehension. Sir Charles Burrell's 
certificate is the last, and as a composition is re- 
markable :— 

I certify that Mr. Levi eradicated several corns 
and a very troublesome bunion from me twelve 
months since; from all of which I continue to be 
entirely free and without pain.—C. M. Burret. 

In other words, the happy baronet ‘‘ continues 
to be quite free’ from those corns and that bunion 
which were ‘‘ extracted twelve months since,’ and 
without pain from the absent or destroyed ex- 
erescences. We humbly conceive that paying a 
chiropodist in such coin is at best but a small busi- 
ness for earls, marquises, archbishops and baron- 
ets; and are sure that it would be unsafe to certify 
that the aristocratic gentlemen have a respectable 
knowledge of syntax.— Commercial Advertiser. 





SUMMER LONGINGS. 


Las Mananas floridas 
De Abril y Mayo. 
Catparon. 
Aun! my heart is ever waiting— 
Waiting for the May— 
Waiting for the pleasant rambles, 
Where the pleasant hawthorn brambles, 
With the woodbine alternating, 
Scent the dewy way. 
Ah! my heart is weary waiting— 
Waiting for the May. 


Ah! my heart is sick with longing, 
Longing for the May— 
Longing to escape from study, 
To the young face fair and ruddy, 
And the thousand charms belonging 
To the summer day. 
Ah! my heart is sick with longing, 
Longing for the May. 


Ah! my heart is sore with sighing, 
Sighing for the May— 
Sighing for the sure returning, 
When the summer beams are burning, 
es and flowers that, dead or dying, 
Il the winter lay. 
Ah! my heart is sore with sighing, 
Sighing for the May. 


Ah! my heart is pained with throbbing, 
Throbbing for the May— 
Throbbing for the sea-side billows, 
Or the water-wooing willows ; 
Where in laughing and in sobbing 
Glide the streams away. 
Ah! my heart, my heart is throbbing, 
Throbbing for the May. 


Waiting, sad, dejected, weary, 
Waiting for the May, : 
Spring goes by with wasted warnings— 
Moon it evenings, sunbright mornings— 
Summer comes, yet dark and dreary 
Life still ebbs away— 
Man is ever weary, weary, 
Waiting for the May. , 
Dublin University Magazine. 
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From the Eclectic Review. 

1. An Encyclopedia of Geography ; comprising a 
complete Description of the Earth, Physical, 
Statistical, Civil, and Political : exhibiting its 
Relation to the Heavenly Bodies, its Physical 
Structure, and the Industry, Commerce, Polit- 
ical Institutions, and Civil and Social State of 
all Nations. By Huecn Murray, F.R.S. E.; 
assisted by Professor WaLuace, for Astronom- 
ical and Mathematical Geography ; by Profes- 
sor Jameson, for Geology and the Distribu- 
tion of Minerals; by Sir W. Hooxer, for 
Botany and the Distribution of Plants; by 
Mr. Swainson, for Geology and the Distribu- 
tion of Minerals ; and by Mr. Barron Fiexp, 
for Descriptions of Remote Countries. With 
Maps, and upwards of 1,000 wood cuts, 
London: Longman and Co. Two vols. 8vo. 
1834, 

. A Descriptive Atlas of Astronomy, and of Phys- 
ical and Political Geography, with Descriptive 
Letter-press. By the Rev. Tuomas Miter, 
M.A. London: Orr and Co. 4to. 1848. 
Parts I.—XIV. 

3. The Physical Atlas; a Series of Maps and Illus- 
trations of the Geographical Distribution of 
Natural Phenomena, embracing Geology, Hy- 
drography, Meteorology, Natural History. 
By Avexanper Keitu Jounsron, F. R. G. 
S. Edinburgh: Blackwood. Folio. 

4. The National Atlas of Historical, Commercial, 
and Political Geography, constructed from the 
most recent and authentic sources, with a com- 
plete Index of Places, arranged on a new plan. 
By Atexanper Kerru Jounston, F. R. G. 
S.; assisted by Dr. Heinricn Bereuavs, 
Professor of Geodesy, Berlin ; and Dr. Gus- 
TaF Komrst, F. R. N.S.C.,M.H.S.P.S., 
&c. Edinburgh: Blackwood. Folio. 

5. The Missionary Maps. Parts 1., I., III. Lon- 
don. 1848, 1849. 

. The University Atlas, or Historical Maps of the 

Middle Ages. London. Folio. 1849. 

. We'd’s Emigrants’ Maps. London. 1848. 

- Maps of France, in relief. By M. Sanis. 
Paris. 1841. : 

. A Brief Description of the Map of the Ancient 
World, found in the Cathedral Church of Here- 
ford, with a specimen. Hereford. 4to. 1849. 

10. Recreations in Physical Geography. By Rosina 
M. Zornuin. Third Edition. 12mo. Lon- 
don. 1848. 


Mr. Morray’s “ Encyclopedia of Geography” 
gave a remarkable impulse to the study of that 
science, although not absolutely new* in any of 
its numerous parts; it attempted a novel combi- 
nation of intelligence bearing on geography ; and 
it did this with great success. The example has 
been extensively followed ; but by no means so 
as to supersede this valuable geographical pub- 
lication. Much remains to be done, thoroughly 
to popularize the knowledge of geography ; and 
in no department of the science has more unequal 
progress been made than in that which concerns 
the construction of maps. Land maps, as distin- 


to 
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* See the curious preface to “Geography reformed,” 
second edition, 1749, setting out with the remark that, 
‘considering the great number of books already extant 
on geography, one would be apt to imagine the subject 
quite exhausted.” 
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guished from the maps of the sea, have become, 
in some respects, almost perfect, whilst in others 
they are often still grossly incorrect. In maps, 
too, of the sea in general, or sea charts, there has 
been no improvement at all for hundreds of years, 
except in exactness of outline, and in many new 
coasts. The importance of exhibiting upon all 
maps, numerous objects which might be advan- 
tageously presented to the eye, has, however, 
begun to be appreciated ; and such improvements 
as are already made in them, will repay a careful 
examination. 

The history of map-making has long been felt 
to be of high interest in reference to geometrical 
science, to foreign travel, and to navigation, to 
our knowledge of the various tribes of men, as 
well as to the advancement of good government, 
and the spread of civilization ; and it is unques- 
tionably one of the earliest modes of preserving 
exact memorials of men’s wanderings, and of their 
local appropriations of the soil. The people of 
Israel, according to oriental usage, must have had 
maps for some of their minute subdivisions of the 
soil, regularly restored at stated periods, after 
alienation, to the original owners ; and the Chi- 
nese possessed such instruments time out of mind, 
of which some are known to indicate their early 
acquaintance with many regions far to the west. 
They were certainly used in Egypt, although their 
origin has been attributed exclusively to the Grecks ; 
and they were common among the Romans, from 
whom may be produced many examples. 

One such is in ‘* Varro’s Dialogue,”’ in a tem- 
ple, on the walls of which was represented a map 
of Italy ; as on those of the portico of Lucullus, 
there were similar maps of the provinces exposed 
to public view. Again, the solitary Roman wife, 
whose grief and affections are so touchingly de- 
scribed by Propertius, follows her absent husband 
in his campaigns to the East, and to the West, 
upon the chart of his route displayed before her— 
perkaps like those of the famous Peutinger Tables, 
which although preserved in a comparatively mod- 
ern copy, must have been constructed in a classical 
age. 

Another instance is more striking. Upon the 
college walls of Autun, in Gaul, there was con- 
structed, in the fourth century, a map of the 
Roman world, on so large a scale, as to bring 
full under the student’s eye the glories of the 
emperor’s victorious career in every region. 

Nor does the art in its elementary stage belong 
solely to civilized people. Barbarians and sav- 
ages, the Esquimaux. the North American In- 
dians, and the Southern New Hollanders, have 
all been known to trace upon the snow, the sand, 
or the bark of a tree, pretty accurate outlines of 
remote mountain ranges, of the courses of rivers, 
and of the shores of the ocean, thus affording help 
to the bewildered explorer, and to the enterprising 
colonist. ‘The rude designs of barbarians are the 
more remarkable, inasmuch as, so far as they pre- 
tend to go, they are little inferior in execution to 
the drawing of maps before the seventeenth cen- 
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tury, by the most civilized nations. In neither case 
did the skill of the draftsman correspond with the 
knowledge of the wanderer. Among these civil- 
ized nations, maps of early date are often studded 
with ‘‘ elephants instead of towns ;’’ and in all of 
them rivers and mountains, and other objects, arti- 
ficial, as well as natural, are scattered so much at 
random as to do little more than betray the slow pro- 
gress of the geographer from the days of Ptolemy. 

Classical maps were of various forms ; some 
were circular, somewhat like our hemisphere, of 
which an example seems to exist in the Cathedral 
of Rheims, in France, in a manuscript copy of 
** Pomponius Mela ;’’ some are quadrangular, but 
twenty times longer than they are wide, of which 
sort are the Peutinger Tables, preserved in Vi- 
enna, and supposed to be copied from an original 
of the fourth or fifth century ; some are almost 
square, such as those described by Cosmas, in the 
** Indico-pleustes,”’ in the sixth century. 

One of the first class, but not begun to be con- 
structed probably before the thirteenth century, 
and completed in the fourteenth, the exceedingly 
curious map preserved in the cathedral at Here- 
ford, does not more exactly represent the uncouth 
execution of Roman maps, from which it must 
have been modified, than it faithfully portrays the 
clumsy works of the middle ages, which copyists, 
misnamed geographers, did not cease servilely to 
multiply for hundreds of years. 

The ‘* Hereford Map” is a rich record of errors 
upon various topics—in geography, in natural 
history, and, above all, in ethnology. In it a 
single stream connects the Atlantic, or North 
Sea, with the Black Sea; the Black Sea itself is 
a mere river; the Niger rises near the Atlantic 
in a lake, and rans far south of the Nile, an in- 
land river both ways; the Mediterranean is clus- 
tered with islands from Gibraltar to Sicily, and 
one of them half blocks up the straits; the 
Pyrenees stretch from the Mediterranean to Nor- 
mandy ; Ireland is divided in twain by a strait 
from east to west ; and Jerusalem is in the centre 
of the old world. ‘To these, among many mis- 
takes, another is to be added, which is more inno- 
cent but not less gross, made by the monkish 
draftsman. The three quarters of the world to 





which the map is limited are marked by illumi-| 
Asia is correct ; but Africa stands | 
in the place of Europa; Europa in the place of | 


nated names. 


Africa ; an error that no gilder of our day could 
possibly commit, so distinct are the two conti- 
nents, and their white and black people, now in 
all men’s minds. In natural history, this map 
presents us with the mermaid in the Mediterra- 
nean, the unicorn in Africa, flying dragons every- 
where; and all exact prototypes of what now exist 
only in coat armor; whilst real animals—bears 
and monkeys—little known to our ancestors, are 
distributed about the earth with as little regard 
to truth as was felt in forming those creations of 
fancy. In ethnology, it carefully registers the 


headless men with their eyes in the breasts, and 
the four-eyed, ever-waking Ethiopians. 
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But even the monstrous errors and the blunders 
which deform the ‘* Hereford Map,”’ are valuable 
illustrations of fiction, and as throwing light on 
the progress and decline of erroneous opinions. 
In it, indeed, are to be found represented bodily 
the fabulous beings, which from popular belief 
had passed into our olden poetry. It may even 
be supposed, without a very violent stretch of 
imagination, that Sir Philip Sidney, in his school- 
boy rambles from Shrewsbury ; and Milton, after 
revelling in his bright dreams at Ludlow, where 
his ‘‘ Comus’’ was acted by the sons and daugh- 
ters of the Lord Warden of the Marches, eagerly 
studied the storied antiquities of Hereford cathe- 
dral. This illuminated picture of the old world 
would deeply interest the gifted son of Sir Henry 
Sidney, the patron of navigation at its dawn 
among us, and the friend of Raleigh and of ad- 
venture in the recently diseovered new one. Mil- 
ton would be even more strongly attracted by the 
fabled transactions and strange fictions, in which 
this map abounds; and to such a source may 
reasonably be traced the learned imagery so re- 
markable in the ‘* Paradise Lost.” 

The map also contains numerous correct names, 
with which ancient, profane, and sacred history, 
may be read with advantage. Moreover, it sup- 
ports very curiously an opinion that prevailed in 
the middle ages, and greatly influenced the spirit 
of adventure to which we are indebted for the dis- 
covery of America. ‘That opinion was, that the 
sea is small, covering but one seventh of the earth, 
the other six sevenths being land. Baron Von 
Humboldt attributes the reliance of Columbus 
upon this opinion, which encouraged his projected 
voyage, to his familiarity with a work of Cardinal 
D’CEilly, in which it was founded upon the doubt- 
ful authority of Esdras.* Probably the great nav- 
igator, who is known to have constructed maps 
skilfully enough to sell them, was acquainted with 
many other works on the subject, among which 
would be such as that at Hereford. It even rep- 
resents the old ‘‘ ocean stream’? as a reality, the 
misunderstanding of which expression contributed, 
says Von Humboldt, much to the error respecting 
the smallness of the sea.t 

But it is by no means solely as an example of 
the geographical art, that the ‘* Hereford Map” 
deserves attention. In another point of view it 
has much intrinsic value. Geography was relied 
upon at the period, to aid in promoting the spread 
of Christianity. The Crusades had declined, al- 
though their spirit was far from being extinguished. 
The peaceful efforts of the missionaries were strug- 
gling to take their pluce along with the benevolent 
enterprise of the merchant and of the explorer. In 
the thirteenth century the Tartar Church flourished 
in the remote East, unprotected by arms; and in 
1313, Raymond Lully, of Majorca, after twenty 
years of incredible labor, succeeded in engaging 
even a warlike pope, Clement V., to enjoin the 
study of Oriental languages throughout Europe 
expressly to advance the evangelization of mankind 


* Esdras vi. 42—50. + Cosmos, pp. 310—463. 
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by persuasion, not by force. Maps were perceived 
to be indispensable to facilitate the completion of 
a work already greatly advanced. Roger Bacon 
had pointed out their value. He was well ac- 
quainted with the worship of the Arabians, to 
whom maps were familiar, and whose intellectual 
acquirements kept pace with the extent and the 
rapidity of their conquests; and he readily adopted 
the better feelings of his contemporaries, which 
permitted the improvement of Christians from the 
science of infidels.* 

The ‘* Hereford Map’’ was evidently constructed 
under the influence of this missionary spirit. It 
represents Jerusalem, Bethlehem, and the Mount 
of Olives, with the Descent from the Cross in the 
centre, and in the crown the Saviour is drawn sit- 
ting in judgment upon ‘the whole race of man- 
kind,”’ in the persons of a few assembled from all 


quarters of the known earth ; a design that may | 


be looked upon as a key to the entire work. 

This view of the case is borne out by the picto- 
rial frontispiece of the delivery of their commis- 
sions to the three geographers named in it. The 
sovereign who issued the original commission was 
the Roman emperor, either Julius Cesar or Augus- 
tus; the same commissioners are mentioned by the 
Latin author, A®thicus. In the map, the ‘pope's 
triple crown is set on the emperor's head; and a 
text from the Gospel is substituted for the instrue- 
tions to the geometricians. It is no small deduc- 
tion from the pure missionary character of this 
papal work of geography, that it extravagantly 
maintains the old pretensions of umperial Rome, by 
affixing to an image of the city the following motto 
in monkish verse :— 


** Roma, caput mundi, tenet orbis prena rotundi.’* 
Rome, the universal queen, curbs the nations with 
her reins. 


This offers a lesson not to be lost. A world in 
ruins, of which this map is a faint picture, attests 
the evil character of this vaunt, whether under- 
stood in a civil or an ecclesiastical sense. The 
improvement of mankind has been awfully retarded 
by consequences invariably attendant upon the con- 
queror’s successes—by the vengeance that has in 
all ages pursued the ambitious of all denomina- 
tions. 

In “‘ The University Atlas, or Historical Maps 
of the Middle Ages,” publishing by Mr. Grover, 
the geography of the period to which the Hereford 
Map belongs, is produced in a very different shape. 
The correct outline of England, for example, is 
given, not the grotesque delineation of the un- 
skilled draftsmen of that period ; and upon this 
correct outline we find its vast forests, its scanty 
population, and antique divisions. The two speci- 
mens published, England under the Anglo-Saxons, 
and under the Anglo-Normans, very great improve- 
ments upon Henry’s maps of the same sort, furnish 


a good idea of this work, which will be a most| 
valuable companion to the ‘* History of the Mid- 


* Opus Majus. 


dle Ages.”” A similar map of Europe at the Ref- 
ormation, has proceeded from the same press. 

It was not until long after the discovery of the 
New World, that great changes began to be made 
in the old maps. A hundred years were consumed 
before very considerable progress was made in 
them. During this period science went hand in 
hand with the spirit of Christian conversion. 
Gassendi, who divided with Descartes the world 
of philosophy, recognized the important contribu- 
tions made by the Roman Catholic missionaries to 
geographical progress ; and Baron Humboldt has 
selected the Jesuit Acosta, who then wrote on the 
geography of America, as the object of his unquali- 
fied eulogy. Bernhard Varen, who was included 
in the same eulogy, and whose work was repub- 
lished at Cambridge by Sir Isaac Newton, 
|claimed for geography a high place among the 
practical sciences. ‘* Knowledge of the earth in 
all its parts,’ he says, ‘‘is useful to the divine, 
philosopher, and the statesman, and tends to in- 
crease the advantage of trade and navigation, the 
two great sources of national wealth. It guides 
the mariner, with marvellous certainty, through 
the perils of unknown seas, and furnishes the 
i traveller in the remotest regions with means of 
exact acquaintance with their dangerous climates 
and more dangerous people.”’ Sir Isaac Newton 
published an edition of Varen’s book; and Baron 
Humboldt, who estimates so highly its importance, 
himself insists upon the utility of vivid representa- 
tions of all natural objects to the eye upon maps, 
of which he published specimens. 

Other attempts have been made to form maps 
according to these ideas. Those of Berghaus in 
Germany, of Johnston in Edinburgh, of Milner in 
London, adopt them extensively, and in some 
respects improve on them. Sanis and Bauerkel- 
ler have proved that maps may be made in relief 
with great advantage. M. Langlois also, a few 
years ago, followed by M. Guerin, struck out a 
new method of geography, excellent in itself, and 
susceptible of every degree of improvement. It 
is called a georama, which is a hollow sphere, 
thirty feet in diameter, with the surface of the 
whole earth, land and water, represented within- 
side the globe. The effect is brilliant; and the 
grand proportions of such vast regions as China, 
Russia, and the South Sea, are shown with an ex- 
actness as complete as the correct conception of 
those proportions is new to the most practised 
eye. Baron Humboldt warmly approved of this 
georama ; and recent most marvellous improve- 
ments of the dioramic art justify sanguine expec- 
tations, that geography may one day be presented 
to the spectator in all the splendor, and variety, 
and truth of nature. 

Already very great changes have taken place 
| in the geometrical construction of maps, as could 

be curiously illustrated by comparing those which 
the Dutch settlers had to guide them at the Cape 
, of Good Hope in 1682; and the seareely superior 
‘ones of Le Vaillant, and Barrow, with those fur- 
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nished to colonists at the present day, which, with 
all their deficiencies, are immeasurably superior 
to their predecessors. By these changes they 
have become, in regard to whole regions where 
civilization is established, beautiful and minute 
representations of mountains, and rivers, and 
roads, cities and villages, with distances fixed, so 
that the traveller is at no loss in the remotest lo- 
calities ; while the reader in his closet can follow 
the march of armies, and comprehend the influ- 
ence of revolutions. 

Nevertheless, it is not to be denied, that much 
is still wanted to render the construction of maps, 
what in many points is indispensable to their gen- 
era! usefulness. This is established by positive 
proof. Session after session, Parliament expends 
large sums of money upon them, apparently to 
expose our defects in a science requiring only ju- 
dicious application, greatly to profit the public 
service. For example, the official maps of 
Southern Africa are shown in the very last Par- 
liamentary Papers* published on the subject, to 
have been extraordinarily incorrect; and yet, for 
want of knowledge, that unfortunate region is to 
this hour a prey to civil violences the most de- 
plorable, instead of presenting what its great natu- 
ral advantages promise, an example of civilization 
and Christian progress that might be appreciated 
from the Cape to the Equator. 

The late Dr. Arnold formed an admirable idea 
of what maps ought to be, as may be seen in his 
‘* Introductory Leetures on Modern History,” (pp. 
158—166.) We should be glad to extract the 
passage, but our limits forbid, and we must there- 
fore content ourselves with referring our readers 
to it. 

The Missionary Maps published during the last 
eighteen years, and especially the improvements 
of the last ten years in other maps, realize much 
of what is desirable. But on one head, much yet 
remains to be done to develop cempletely an ad- 
mirable conception of the ancients as to one class 
of maps, however imperfect was their execution 
of it. Our marine charts give the course of 
numerous voyages, but there they end; whilst 
our maps present no distinetive characters of the 
Atlantic, the Pacific, or the Indian Ocean. The 
ancients, on the contrary, at least colored their 
seas, pictured the prevailing winds upon them, 
and covered them with fleets and fish. _ 

If what they did is unskilful, it may still be 
asked, why, adopting their motive for doing it, 
better maps should not be formed of the ocean, 
with its innumerable and wonderfully various in- 
habitants ; with the fleets upon it, the hurricanes 

that make it so terrific, its forests of weeds, its cli- 
mates, from the sultry equator, to the cool sand- 
banks, and icy pales, its seasons, and life every- 
where. With such help, great truths would be 
learned, and become familiar to practical men. 


* Natal Correspondence, House of Commons Papers, 
1848; No. 371, p. 78. Observations of the Surveyor- 
General of Natal, on the extreme incorrectness of the 
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It is not known (says Baron Humboldt) to what 
varying depths the oceanic currents, whether hot 
or cold, extend, how near they run to the bottom. 
Sand-banks, and shoals, outside the streams, are 
mostly recognizable, as the excellent Benjamin 
Franklin discovered, by the coldness of the water 
over them. This depression of temperature appears 
to me to be connected with the circumstance, that 
with the communication of motion to the neighbor- 
ing ocean, deep cold water is made to rise over the 
edges of the banks, and to mix with the upper 
warmer water. My immortal friend, Sir Humphry 
Davy, on the other hand, ascribed the phenomena, 
from which seamen can frequently draw practical 
inferences conducive to their safety, to the descent 
of the superficial strata of water cooled in the course 
of the night; these remain nearer the surface, be- 
cause the shoal prevents them sinking to a greater 
depth. The thermometer was turned by Franklin 
into a plumb-line; fogs are frequent upon banks 
and shoals ; their colder water causes precipitations 
of the vapor dissolved in the sea air. I have ob- 
served such fogs to the south of Jamaica, and in 
the Pacific, indicating the outline of shoals, sharply 
and quite distinctly from a distance. They present 
themselves to the eye like air-pictures, in which the 
fashion of the sub-marine bottom is reflected. A 
still more remarkable influence of these cold shai- 
lows is this, that they prodvce an obvious effect 
upon the superior strata of the atmosphere, almost 
in the same way as low coral, or sandy islands. 
Far from all land, in the high seas, when the air is 
elsewhere quite clear, clouds are frequently seen 
hovering over the spots where shoals occur. In 
such cases, their bearings can be taken by the com- 
pass, precisely as though they were lofty moun- 
tains, or isolated peaks.— Cosmos, p. 334. 


Thus does enlightened observation mark the 
means of filling up a map of the ocean. If graphic 
art has not yet done enough with this “ lofty 
Image of the Infinite and Endless,’’ the interesting 
personal reflections of this grave interpreter of na- 
ture, show that science is not wanting in a pro- 
vision of materials, as well as in motives, for such 
a work; and our mariners, with the experience 
of a thousand years, should turn these materials to 
account. ‘‘A peculiar predilection for the sea,” 
he says, ‘* grateful remembrances of the impres- 
sions which the mobile element between the tropics, 
in the peace and silence of the night, or raised and 
at war with the winds, has left upon my mind, 
could alone have induced me to speak of the indi- 
vidual enjoyment upon the wide waters, before re- 
ferring to the beneficial influence which contact 
with the ocean has had on the development of the 
intelligence and character of various nations ; © 
the multiplication, by its means, of the bonds that 
ought to embrace the whole of the human family ; 
on the possibility it has afforded of attaining to a 
knowledge of the configuration of the earth and its 
parts; and, lastly, on the improvement it has led 
to in astronomy, and in the mathematical and nat- 
ural sciences at large.’ 

These noble objects are aimed at in the fine At- 
lases of Johnston and Milner, but they are defective 
in detail. For example, they do not give the slight- 
est idea of the great South Sea fisheries, literally 





official maps. 


swarming with ships, and now about to be the 
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seene of Mr. Enderby’s important settlement. 
The quaint old map drawings of the sixteenth cen- 
tury may not afford much instruction at the present 
day, but their ideas might be adopted with great 


advantage ; and the fleets which cover the ocean, | 


be seen in their various seasons, and with their 
various national ensigns, on our maps of the world. 
With these material proofs before our eyes, it 
would not so often be sitempted to give a false 
character to our superiority, as if we had no rivals 
on the water; and then the 20,000 American sea- 
men, sailing annually from Columbia river to Japan 


and Cape Horn, would stand forth as so many mon- | 
itors to our sleepy statesmen, no longer to neglect | 
the regions which can only become worthily ours, | 


by indefatigable enterprise, instigated by every 
means ingenuity can contrive. 

Our mechanicians do not fail us in this emer- 
gency. Science is ready with unhoped-for re- 


sources. As books are now multiplied with a/| 


rapidity and cheapness proportioned to the tens of 
thousands to whom they are a necessary of intel- 
lectual life, so maps may be produced on the same 
favorable conditions. Mr. Becker's Omnigraph 
has effected a revolution in the art of map-making. 
This patented instrument will produce for 4/. 4s., 
in less than two weeks, what would cost twenty 
weeks, and 42/. by the work of a common en- 
graver. Suppose, therefore, a map would cost 
50/. engraving by hand, and 3/. 15s. per thousand 
for paper and printing, their expense, per copy, 
would be one shilling and a penny; whereas the 
engraving by the machine would be 8/., and at the 
same rate for paper and printing, the expense, per 
copy, would be twopence only. An ingenious 
calculation has been made of the saving that would 
be effected by the employment of this machine in 
the map-making department of the Admiralty, the 
Trinity House, the tithe commission, the sanitary 
boards, and other public bodies ; and it has shown 
that £24,000 a year would thus be economized, 
while the maps would be produced in a much su- 
perior style. 

The crowning point to be attained in order to 


complete geographical instruction, for the use of | 


all classes, is to establish professorships for geog- 
raphy in all our universities and colleges. There 
are few such in Europe. In Paris there is one, 
and another in Berlin. We have not a single one. 


Geography is tanght everywhere ; and maps of all | 


sorts, bad and good, abound. But even the Queen’s 
Colleges, in Ireland, with their scores of profes- 


sorships, will make this science, so indispensable | 
to a maritime state, a mere rider upon mathematics | 


or history. This may be easily changed; and 
then, with the vast materials of improvement 
spread over the country, we shall see a means of 
exact knowledge of remote things established, so 
as to bring them home to our own doors with the 
greatest advantage. 


Manvracture or Marascuino.—The principal 
manufactory in Zara [the capital of Dalmatia] is that 


| of maraschino, the liquor made from the marasea or 
i black cherry, which is grown mostly in the neigh- 
‘bothood of Almissa, between Spalato and Macarsea. 
| Bordeaux is not more famous for its wines than 
| Zara for its liquors ; and in the manufacture of them 
they surpass all other places. I visited these distil- 
leries one day, and found them to have nearly all 
the same appearance ; a low ground-floor, opening 
on a little back-garden ; large coppers of the liquor 
closely covered, so as to exclude air; the shelves 
‘filled with various-colored rosolj; the Portogallo, 
or orange, clear as amber; and the delicious Garo- 
falo, or clove, the prince of liquors. Spanish wax 
| was boiling in a pot over a brazier, and the corked 
bottles, being reversed, are dipped in it and sealed 
with the name of the firm, The fruit is picked and 
skinned in June and July. Drioli and some of the 
houses pretend to have secrets for mixing the pro- 
portions, which are transmitted to the women of 
‘the family from generation to generation; but, 
in truth, it is like the secret of the protean Jean 
Maria Farina of Cologne, the true seeret being the 
possession of adequate capital and a current sale. 
The best maraschino is that of Drioli, Luxardo, and 
| Kreglianovich. The maraschino of the first of 
these is reckoned by the native Dalmatians as the 
| best of all; but it is dear. Luxardo makes good 
| maraschino, and has a large sale; the maraschino 
| of Kreglianovich is very good in quality and mod- 
erate in price, but not strong enough for the Eng- 
lish and Russian taste ; for while the Sicilians pre- 
‘fer weak and sweet maraschino, a more powerful 
liquor is requisite for the English, Dutch, and Rus- 
sian. There are altogether about a dozen distil- 
jleries in the town; and several of the proprietors 
|have made handsome fortaunes.—From the High- 


| lands and Islands of the Adriatic. 


Tue Hoty Lanp Restorep, by the Rev. A. G. 

H. Hollingsworth, consists of twelve dissertations 
on the Prophecies, especially as referring to the 
| Millennium. ‘The author is not so precise as some 
writers that have lately appeared, who fix the ex- 
/act chronology ; but he considers that the time is at 
| hand for the restoration and conversion of Israel], and 
that Great Britain can and ought to forward it. Be- 
sides converting the Jews and establishing the reign 
of the saints on earth, we should also put in practice 
what Milton calls a ‘* politic fetch,”’ killing two birds 
with one stone. ‘* It is the true interest of our coun- 
try,’ says Mr. Hollingsworth, ‘‘ to advocate the res- 
toration of the Jews, because we thus secure a friend- 
ly power in the heart of modern civilization ; and 
‘the overland route to the great empire of India and 
jall the populations of the East is obtained, and 
| shortened by many days of fatigue and peril. Pal- 
estine is our half-way resting-place in the transmis- 
sion of our religious thoughts, our imperial inten- 
tions, and our missionary efforts, whilst we sit at 
home and plan the evangelization of India and the 
farthest East. We want such a place now. We 
shall need it more every year. We cannot possess 
the coasts of Syria ourselves. The Jew alone has 
that right. Let us call on him to awaken to a sense 
of his true interests, and ‘arise,’ for, perhaps, his 
time has come to ‘shine.’ ’’ (Isaiah Ix. 1.) That 
the Jews wil] go to a land flowing with milk and 
honey, Mr. Hollingsworth is pretty certain; and 
‘from conversations he has had with some of them, 
ihe thinks they will be inclined to purchase it, on 
fair terms, from the Turks, the great powers inti- 
mating a strong wish that the latter should sell.— 
Spectator. 
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MY FIRST LEGACY. 


From the Dublin University Magazine. | and remained untempted by even the most power- 
FIRST LEGACY. ful influences of gold and all its glorious dominion 
over earth; and on them I love to gaze, and 
I ruink | have been fated to behold more of | cherish every memory in which they live and 
the bad and good influences of money than most | move, and of their struggles and final triumphs | 
other people around me in the world. I could could also record much. 
tell strange stories of a poverty-stricken child-| The brief incident I am now about to relate, 
hood ; I could tell of children born to parents who | is connected with my own early life, and my per- 
already knew not how to procure bread for their sonal experiences of the dangers and evils which 
own necessities, and wondered why the little | the possession of money, as well as the want of it, 
stranger was not sent to some richer place ; 1| occasion. 
could tell of the writhings and agonies of poverty in| One winter evening, many winters ago, I lay 
all ages, from helpless babyhood to equally help- | ill of a slow fever in a solitary room in a lodging- 
less old age, and paint the longings for money —the | house in London. All day long, all night long, 
unutterable yearning wishes and prayers for a few | I had lain there without one single friend, in the 
pieces of precious metal, as if the very joys of | wide bounds of London, to sit beside me for even 
heaven were bound up with those coins. Very |a single hour, and say a kind word of hope and 
great numbers, 1 well know, must have much of | sympathy. My relations were all in another 
the same knowledge—the same sorrowful knowl- | country ; they did not even know of my illness; 
edge—in this age, when the tastes and wants of |they were thinking, probably,. at that very mo- 
the large majority are above their means; but I | ment, that I was becoming famous and rich, for | 


MY 


have been particularly doomed, I believe, to see, 


and know, and feel, the deep evil. In my own | 


fortunes I have experienced it strongly, and in all | 
my intercourse with others, in the course of a/| 
somewhat extensive acquaintance with the world, | 


the same wretched experiences of the power of | 
money always have been my lot. | 

I have but to look musingly for a moment on | 
the bright fire beside me, which, with many other | 
luxuries, I now at last enjoy, and I can summon 
up scenes which make me shudder, even in fancy, 
to behold again. Fair faces are there, and 
gooduess looks from every lineament—goodness 
and beauty, the two glorious angels of heaven ; 
but the temptation appears: gold glisters, and 





falsehood, and hardness of heart, and sin, and | 
guilt have come to the fairest mind and form. | 
High and thoughtful brows are there, which seem | 
filled with their own most mighty wealth of intel- 
lect, to the utter exclusion of every meaner dream, | 
us incapable of producing the lasting happiness 
which is the grand aim of humanity; but the 
tempter comes—riches, great riches, the tempta- 
tion to some, must be high, and the intellectual | 
natures come down from their lofty imaginings, 
and struggle, and pant, and groan, and become | 
selfish, and, perhaps, unjust, if not base, even like | 
the most degraded worshipper of mammon; and 
there, too, rise before me the sallow aspects of 
sickness, and the wrinkles of age, and the dull, | 
dead eyes, which are closing on the whole world, 
open wide, and sparkle yet with sudden kindling 
of the dying cinders of life, when money, the 
magical word, is mentioned, and trembling hands, 
which many years have shrivelled, stretch eagerly 
forth, as if from the very touch of coined gold a 
new life awoke within—yes, multitudes of such 
figures, and faces, and innumerable scenes in 
which they have acted, seem starting again into 
existence around me, even though I would fain | 
never again call them up. But here and there, at 
long intervals, are some brighter things, visions 
of some few who have been tried to the utmost 





had left them with high expectations of the glory 
and money I should win in the literary land of 
London. Glory and money won by a poor un- 
friended writer, who, overrating his genius, 
plunged, without other means of support than his 
pen, into the glutted writing market of London— 
I had only severely injured my constitution, and 
had passed two years in perpetual dread of starva- 
tion. 

I well remember how, on the evening in ques- 


tion, I raised myself for a moment in my sick bed, 


of which I had grown sorely weary, and put aside 
the curtain which, held up by a worn, ill-con- 
trived loop, was always falling down, and closing 
out the small quantity of air which, from the 
thousand chimney-tops of one of the most densely- 
inhabited quarters of London, entered my small 
attic room. I think at this moment I can see the 


| emaciated arm I stretched forth, as I thrust back 


the old curtain, which felt falling to pieces even 
with the touch of my nerveless fingers. I looked 
out on the little aged, mean table, on which my 
medicines were placed; and a candlestick, con- 
taining one of the smallest ranks of candles; and 
the walls, whitewashed at some remote period, 
but stained, crumbling, and cobwebbed in every 
corner; and the floor broken, carpetless, and 
soiled; and the little, old, rusty grate, and two 
ill-kept cane chairs, and my own writing-desk, 
filled with manuscripts of plays of all descrip- 
tions, from extreme tragedy to more extreme 
comedy, for writing for the stage had been my 
aim and my failure. I looked on everything 
appertaining to that miserable room, and then 
looked up to heaven, and prayed for health, 
that I might make new and wiser exertions to 
place myself in a better fate, for my mind had 
been busy acquiring wisdom during the long pros- 
tration of sickness. 

Then I listened to the loud street noises, for 
London was in an even more than usually stirring 
mood, some public event being celebrated—some 
thousands of active men slaughtered by our army 
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in glorious war, if I remember rightly; shouts, 
and laughter, and, at intervals, the noise of artil- 
lery with the ringing of bells, and all the count- 
less sounds which contribute towards making the 
great uproar of a vast rejoicing city, ascended up 
to me in my lonely, quiet room. At first I lis- 
tened with a feeling of gladness at all the excite- 
ment, while everything around me was so monot- 
onously dull, and, for one moment, the languid 
blood rushed with more of life through my veins ; 
afterwards I became sick at heart, when I thought 
of how the world always went on bustling and 
mirthful, no matter how many poor solitary indi- 
viduals lay in helpless, miserable sickness, even 
in the very streets and public places through 
which gay processions were passing in utter for-| 
getfulness, apparently, of suffering and death. My 





own extreme insignificance was impressed on me 
then in an almost overwhelming degree, that in| 
periods of health no neglect from the world could | 
ever make me feel; but my long illness had made 
me weak and childlike. The extreme depression 
of spirits under which I labored brought on a kind 
of half slumber, in which I dreamed that I was in 
the last agonies of starvation. 
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world, seeing that, to judge from her looks, she 
was well aware of it already. 

‘You must be paid,’ I said mechanically, 
opening the letter and shifting my position nearer 
the light. 

‘**Must be paid, indeed, immediately, I say. 
We ’ve hard times of it now, and can’t want our 
lawful money any longer. Savall’s business 
gone next to nothing, so you ‘ll please make 
convenient to let us have the money in three 
four days at the furthest.’’ 

**] shall do what [ can,”’ I answered, looking 
at the letter, and perceiving that the handwriting 
was new to me. Where could it come from? 
The very first line engrossed me so entirely that to 
Mrs. Savall’s eloquence there was no listener.”’ 

‘I say, there, don’t be dreaming, but listen— 
your money must be forthcoming—you ve rela- 
tions somewhere, hav n’t you’—get the money 
out of them—get it how you please, but have it 


is 
it 
or 


| we must, and shall, and that without any more 


delay.” 

‘* Mrs. Savall,’’ I said, interrupting her, as I 
caught the last words of a harangue which must 
have been of some length, seeing I had read my 


It was a wonderfully vivid dream ; I went dis-! letter twice over, to make myself absolutely cer- 


tinctly through all the stages of dying from hun- | 
ger—I felt the first sharp gnawings—the unen-| 
durable longings for all the kinds of food 1 par-| 
ticularly relished, every one of which fancy seemed | 
to place before me so palpably that I stretched | 
forth my hands, always endeavoring to grasp them 
—I felt the fever, the burning thirst, the utter | 
prostration at last, with an intensity that actual | 
experience could hardly do much more than par- 
allel, and all the time I was alone, without one to 
watch or tend me—without one who might| 
chance to be passing by to pause and pity me. | 

** A letter for you, | say—do you hear me?” | 

The sharp voice of Mrs. Savall, my landlady, | 
recalled me from my dream. I looked up, and | 
saw her standing over me with a letter, which I) 
reached for eagerly, as the few letters I received | 
from home were the only consolation I had in my’ 
solitude. Mrs. Savall did not take her departure 
immediately, as usual, when she had given me | 
the letter ; she stood and gazed on me in a manner 
I thought annoying. Her face was naturally 
pretty and soft—I thought it indicative of good-| 
ness and kindness in a high degree when I saw it | 
first. So it was, indeed, all smiles and sweetness | 


° : | 
as long as I regularly paid my lodging account ; | 


tain of the contents, ‘‘ this letter announces to me 
that, by the death of an uncle in South America, 
Iam become heir to a property amounting to eigh- 
teen or twenty thousand pounds.” 

‘* Kighteen or twenty thousand pounds !’’ she 
repeated, clasping her hands foreibly, and looking 
on me as if she was struck by some electrical 
power. 

“Yes, Mrs. Savall, eighteen or twenty thou- 
sand pounds, the letter states.”’ 

** Good God! the fortune of some people !”’ she 
half whispered, turning of a livid hue, | thought, 
for a second. 

I looked silently up to heaven in my inward 
soul, most deeply thanking God for my good 
fortune. 

‘** You don’t scream, or faint, or make any 
noise ; you take it quite calmly.”” As Mrs. Sav- 
all spoke, she looked wonderingly on me. “If I 
had got a legacy of twenty thousand now—oh ! if 
I had the very house, the street-—London would 
hardly hold me—oh ! if I had !"’ 

She wrung her hands, and paced up and down 
before me in a strange excited manner. 

‘* But we shall never, no never, be so fortunate 
—I, nor Savall my husband—we shall never get 








but now I was two whole months in arrears, and | any legacy, much less twenty thousand pounds. 
I had learned that Mrs. Savall had one face for; We have no prospects that way—nobody in the 
those who had money, am another for the unfor-| whole world would leave us a single, solitary 





tunates who, like myself, had none. 

‘“*T want to know,” she said, tartly and decid- | 
edly, ** when you are going to pay your arrears! 
—it is two good months due now.”’ 

I looked up, and wondered how I could ever) 
have thought that face gentle and handsome ; it! 
scowled on me like the impersonation of hatred 
and malice. I knew not what to say to her. It! 


Was no use telling that I had not a farthing in the | 


shilling. Were every creature of our relations 
dying this very night, not one pound would be 
willed to us—no, no—we ’re the most unfortunate 
of people—the most unsuccessful in every way ; 
and to look at some how they chance—eighteen 
or twenty thousand—I could go half mad when I 
think of it.’’ 

Her eyes were distended—every feature was 


convulsed with powerful feeling. I was fright- 
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ened at the same time that I was disgusted at such 
an exhibition of discontent and envy. 

In a few seconds, however, her face became 
composed, and she seemed much ashamed of the 
emotions she had exhibited. The soft expression 
returned to her lips and eyes, and, in a wonder- 
fully brief period, she stood beside me, the same 
Mrs. Savall, pretty and smiling, as | had thought 
her before she discovered that I had no money. 

‘** Let me congratulate you on such delightful 
good fortune,”’ she said, grasping my reluctant 
hand ; ** you ‘Il soon be well now—nobody could 
be sick with a legacy of twenty thousand pounds 
coming. I must go and tell Savall the good 
news—-he was just coming to see how you were 
recovering ; he has been very anxious about you 
all the time you were ill. But what will you 
have now '—is your wine done?’’ She glanced 
at some empty bottles on the table. ‘* You know 
the doctor said you should have so much of the 
best wine. Well, I shall send you up a bottle 
of my own till you order in some for yourself; 
and will you have tea scon'—lI shall come and 
make it myself—lI must get you well as soon as 
possible, that you may enjoy your twenty thou- 
sand.” 

Smiling and cordial she left me, and walked 
hastily to the door—she paused there— 

‘** You must leave this poor little room this 
very night, of course ; the best bedroom is at your 
service—we have no other lodger just now, and 
shall be able to give you every attendance.”’ 

**] thank you, but I shall occupy this bedroom 
as long as I remain in your house,’’ I said. The 
coldness with which I spoke caused her to depart 
immediately. 

Wonderfully was the poor attic lodger changed 
in Mrs. Savall’s eyes. 

Extraordinary, mysterious medicine art thou, 
money, even to those who most calmly and wisely 
receive thee! ‘The low fever departed at once 
almost from my system. When my medical at- 
tendant called the following day, he thought a 
miracle had been wrought on me, so much had 
one night of placid, happy, mental feelings changed 
my face and my whole frame for the better. 

On the evening of that day I was seated in the 
very little, gloomy, dark parlor, which I had oc- 
cupied on my first coming to Savall’s house, when 
my pecuniary affairs were a small degree better 
than they had latterly been. It was a back par- 
lor, a shabby, ill-furnished room; but I selected 
it in preference to the drawingroom, which Mrs. 
Savall pressed me to occupy, because there in that 
retired back parlor had I ofien sat in long rever- 
ies, inspired by poveriy, pondering how I was to 
escape from the doom—by which of the ways 
leading to riches I should strive to enter—pon- 
dering, struggling—until all the blood became 
poisoned, and health at last departed. Not one 
single article of the furniture of that back parlor 
but was associated to me with sad remembrances. 
There was a daubed landseape, with glaring bad 
perspective, in a varnished frame, over the chim- 
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ney-piece ; I could only think of it in connection 
with one particular evening, when a play, on 
which I had built many hopes, had been finally 
rejected by the manager of one of the leading 
theatres, and, with the manuscript in my pocket, 
I sat down exactly opposite the picture, and fixed 
my eyes on it, and examined every part with a 
minute and lengthened inspection I had never pre- 
viously bestowed on it, though at times I had hard 
work repressing tears, which all at once would 
start so childishly, so weakly. There was an old 
sofa, with a patched, faded, chintz cover. I had 
thrown myself down on it once, with a letter in 
my hand from one whom I loved—whom I had 
left in Ireland, when, deceived by the false inspi- 
rations of a mocking genius, I had proceeded to 
London on the road to fortune, as in my folly | 
believed. The writer of the letter took it for 
granted that I was succeeding—that I would 
shortly, very shortly, become a star—a glory to 
the quiet locality where I was born—an honor to 
all my friends, and an especial blessing to those 
whom I loved; just then I had become utterly 
hopeless of any success, and the letter stung me 
to the depths of my feelings, and I lay writhing 
in misery on the old, faded sofa ; and always after- 
wards when I looked on it, I could think | beheld 
lying there the flushed brow and aching head of 
that evening. The very tables too were asso- 
ciated with poverty-procured breakfasts and din- 
ners. 

Now, arich man, I sat and looked on them all. 
It was worth enduring years of poverty, to pro- 
cure that sensation of gladness. 

On the evening after I had received the an- 
nouncement of my good fortune, I sat in the back 
parlor, engaged with the solicitor to whose man- 
agement my uncle had left his affairs. 1 wished 
to settle any business as soon as possible, that I 
might leave London whenever my health could 
bear it, which promised to be in a very few days. 
My uncle's affairs were all clear, and easily 
arranged; the legacy was sure and available at 
any moment—lI had no anxieties nor fears. When, 
at an early hour, I ascended to my attic chamber, 
I thought, as I surveyed my face in the small, 
cracked looking-glass, that I would very shortly 
lose the appearance of an invalid. 

Two days afterwards I was seated in my back 
parlor for the last evening which I intended to 
spend in London for some time. I had invited 
Savall—Charles Savall, the master of the house, 
to take wine and a light supper with me, previous 
to my departure—good fortune opens the heart to 
charity ; I had forgiven Savall and his wife for 
their neglectful and harsh treatment of me during 
my poverty and sickness. Of Savall I had, in- 
deed, seen little or nothing during my illness, and 
therefore could not judge exactly of his conduct. 
He was unchanged now from what he had been; 
he did not cringe, and fawn, and become meanly 
servile, like Mrs. Savall; his manners were 
respectful, quiet, and dignified. He was of 
Italian extraction, and had spent much of his early 
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stance which accounted, in my eyes, for the gloom 
which frequently rested on his large-featured and | 
remarkably swarthy face. | 

All my wine, and wit, and high spirits, could 
not keep the cloud away entirely from his face, on 
the evening in question, though even the melan-| 
choly back parlor looked bright and smiling, with | 
the combined influences of a burning fire, and clear, | 
cheerful lights. I poured out sparkling wine for | 
him; he made no objection to drink it off, and he 
made some efforts, too, to seem gay; a sudden 
smile would dart over his face, like a sunbeam 
over a bleak, wiatry landscape, only serving to 
throw out more palpably the gloom of the scene ; 
and he would give now and then a laugh so abrupt 
and startling, that more than once I paused to 
speculate on the evil mind which I fancied it be- | 
trayed, and then blamed myself for thinking hard- 
ly of human nature, on such slight grounds. | 

Neither his smiles nor his laughter reached his | 
eyes; they had a perpetual hard, sinister look, 
particularly when they fixed intently on me, as 
they did at times, which annoyed and even dis-| 
turbed me—I even caught myself thinking of a/| 
pocket-book, containing bank notes to some amount, 
which I had about me at the moment; but I chid | 
myself severely for the foolish alarm. 

The simple supper, suitable for an invalid, was | 
early brought in, and with it came Mrs. Savall, | 
whom I had invited, though with considerable re- | 
pugnance, which I made a point and a merit with 
myself to overcome; for I knew that she had | 
known poverty, and I was aware how the whole | 
nature grows often unconsciously hard and selfish, | 
when want and misery become fixed circumstances 
in life; and, remembering my own sufferings, I 
pitied her, and strove hard to forgive. She was 
all smiles, and sunshine, and softness, and sweet- | 
ness, and prettiness—every one of the feminine 
amiabilities seemed existing in her. I knew the 
hypocrisy of the woman, and only wondered that 
she should again strive to give me false impres- | 
sions of her character, after what I had witnessed | 
of its real nature. She had innumerable apologies 
to make for Savall and herself being my guests, 
stating, what she had previously informed me of, 
that they had determined to have me to a nice lit- | 
tle bit of supper with them that evening, and had 
made preparations, and were, indeed, sadly dis-| 
appointed that they could not get showing me we 
much attention before I left them. I had received 
such an invitation from her in the early part of 
the day, but had declined the honor. 

** Savall and she were also going to leave Lon- | 
don,”’ she said ; ‘‘ they had been disposing of various 
concerns in the shop, and were ready to remove at 
any moment.’’ At this, Charles Savall gave her 
a sudden sharp look—it was more than sharp, it 
was malevolent. She smiled and took no notice, | 
apparently ; but, as soon as supper was over, she 
Tose to take leave of me; she bade me 
affectionate—a most flattering adieu. 
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a most 


He was a druggist by profession, | 
but was very unsuccessful in business, a circum- | 


! . 
| quired money. 
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Savall was talking loudly, and, as I thought, 
unconnectedly, when she closed the door; yet I 
fancied I heard the key turned on the other side, 
locking us in; and then again I believed it must 
be imagination, for what motive could she possibly 
have in so acting? 

It was my usual hour for going to rest, and I 
wondered that Savall was not leaving me. I be- 
came silent, thinking to give him a hint to go, but 
still he sat, with the black shadows more thickly 
than usual gathered on his dark face; and his 
gloomy, but at times singularly bright, or rather 
glaring eyes, were fixed movelessly on me. 1] 
looked on the fire—I looked on the candles—on 
the ground—on the daubed picture over the chim- 
ney-piece ; but when again I glanced at Savall, 
there-were his deep eyes still turned fixedly on me. 

I became uncomfortable, uneasy; the man’s 
looks had, I thought, something of the singular 
power of mesmerism in them. I determined to 
endure it no longer—I was an invalid, and there- 
Sol 
told Savall that it was my usual hour for retiring, 
and that I felt drowsy. 

** You feel drowsy?’’ he said, slowly, and mit- 
igating in no degree the intolerable scrutiny of his 
looks. 

** Yes,’ I said, somewhat angrily, I believe, ‘I 
do feel drowsy, and shall be glad to retire to rest 
very shortly. I have been too long acquainted with 
sickness not to try to preserve health now that it 
is returning.” 

** Yes; it is worth while to preserve health 
when twenty thousand pounds are to be enjoyed by 
one who was in poverty,’’ he said, in a deep, de- 
liberate manner, but without any appearance of 
taking his departure. 

I made no answer. I thought it insolent of him, 
in the circumstances, not to leave me at once. I 
rose and stood by the fire. 

“You are not going yet,’’ he said, with, as I 
thought, a marked sneer. 

I was much surprised at his manner, and looked 
at him in wonder and dislike. My first impression 
was that he had drank too freely ; but there was 
no blush in his bloodless face, nor any indications 


fore to be excused for waiving ceremony. 


| to warrant such a supposition. 


“Mr. Savall,’’ I said, ‘* you will oblige me by 
now taking leave ; and you need not take offence 
at my request, as I am in delicate health, and must 
keep early hours.”’ 

“Oh, surely,” he answered, sarcastically, ‘‘ your 
health is worth preserving now, for you have 
much happiness before you with your lately ac- 
You are a fortunate man, for, let 
me tell you, there are hundreds—ay, thousands— 
in London who exist always under the black weight 


|of poverty, as grinding and crushing, and worse 


by twenty degrees than that you have lately cast 
off; and they have no hope—no, not even one 
glimmering of hope—that legacies of twenty thou- 


_sand pounds shall ever be left to them.”’ He paused, 


and looked on me with a peculiarly-excited, and 
sad, and reckless expression, which I have since 
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more than once beheld on the faces of insane, or | words, but still more the looks, caused a momen- 
partially insane, persons, particularly those under | tary thrill of trepidation to pass through me. 

the dominion of strong evil passion. I was silent. ** What pocket-book !”’ L asked, with some con- 
I knew the man was himself poor, and I had learned | fusion. 


how to sympathize with such. ** The pocket-book which you have this moment 


*“*1,”? continued Savall, “am one of those to}|concealed in your safest, most hidden pocket, | 
whose long, deep, dark poverty there comes no} suppose ; and what it contains—something about 
break of hope—no probability of good fortune. I | thirteen hundred in bank-notes, I should think. | 
have been a poor man my whole life—ay, my |am very moderate in demanding only so much out 
whole life. You did not think so, because it was | of twenty thousand, which happened to alight on 


not very apparent; but that is the real misery— | this house of mine.” 
to be condemned to hide every outward sign of the I was silent from astonishment. I knew not 


eancer which is eating away our heart—to stifle |how he could know of the pocket-book and thy 
every groan—and look contentedly and quietly on | very sum it contained, which had been brought to 
rich people, who squander on useless luxuries what |me only a few hours previously by my solicitor, 
would make, perhaps, a heaven of our poor pinched | He must, I supposed, have overheard me directing 
life. But you are rich now—I am poor, very | the solicitor to bring me such a sum. 

poor, and in debt; but that is no matter—you shall “Well,” said Savall, rising, “ give me the 
assist me now out of your wealth.” pocket-book ; and I shall leave you at once when 
The earnest, but by no means supplicating, look | I get the thirteen hundred safe in my hands.” 
which he kept fixed on me did not contribute to ** Fool! madman !—go, or I shall give you in 
dispose me to listen to his rather peremptory de- | charge,”’ I cried, much excited. 

mand on my charity. I informed him that if he| He laughed, a startling, sharp, hard, discordant 
was so extremely poor I should be glad to assist |}laugh. It fixed indelibly on my memory, that 
him a little, but could not promise to do much in|Jaugh. Often in sickness, in fevers, when the 
that way, as | had many poor relations who had | nervous system was highly wrought on, have | 
prior claims on me ; and, besides, the whole world | since fancied I heard it ringing in my ears. Even 
of poverty at large was at least fully as much en- 
titled to my consideration as either he or Mrs. 
Savall. 


A smile, which at the moment was incompre- 





then that laugh had a peculiar and indescribable 
effect on me; I walked about as if the delirium 
of recent illness had returned on me all at once 
more powerfully than ever. There was a long 
hensible to me, passed over his face ; he seemed, | pause, I think ; but at last I walked close to Sa- 
however, to take but little notice of my allusion to | vall’s side, and said— 

the unkind treatment which I had so recently ex- 
perienced in his house. 

** If fortune is blind,’’ he said, ** that is no rea- 
son why we, who are forsaken by fortune, should 
also be blind to our own interests. Might we not 
rise and struggle for an equal distribution of good 
things '—might we not clamor justly when we see 





“Mr. Savall, have the goodness to Jeave the 
room immediately; I can bear your presence no 
longer.”’ 

‘When I carry the pocket-book with me, and 
/not till then. Listen to me. I swear, by every 
| drop of blood in either of our bodies, I shall not 
leave your sight until the pocket-book is mine.” 
so much going to one, and nothing to another whose | He neither smiled nor sneered as he said this. A 
necessities are perhaps greater; and strive even | savage ferocity was in his looks—I thought I saw 
by foree, if we can do nothing else, for our por- | plainly the word ‘‘ murderer’’ written on his brow. 
tion—for an equal balance to be preserved amongst} My blood boiled with anger, at last. The 
those who all come into the world equal? I now thought of challenging him to personal combat 
assert my claim to you—in one house, suffering | first struck me ; but then he was too infamous— 
equally from poverty, wealth comes to vee; {ten much beneath the level of honest men. | 
therefore divide it in some degree with me, or | 
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went to the door, determined to call in assistance 
and have him secured. THe did not say one word 
whilst I tried to open the door; but in vain, for it 
was firmly fastened outside. At length, he burst 
** | believe you are mad,’’ I said, ** or you have | out into another sudden discordant laugh at my 
been drinking to excess, which is the only way I long-continued abortive attempts. 
can account for your conduct. You had better go'| ‘ Mrs. Savall fastened it secure enough, you 
to sleep immediately, and you will have juster | may depend on it—trust Mrs. Savall for that,”’ he 
views of things in the morning.”’ | said. 
I made violent efforts to foree the door, but it 
, was strong, and J was weak and enfeebled by sick- 








There was a pause; but I was not yet alarmed, | 
though I was much startled. 





“We shall settle this matter now,” he an- 





swered, with a calm effrontery which perplexed 


; , : ad 

me. ‘*My portion of the good fortune which | ness to an extreme degree ; I called aloud, but no 
chaneed to you in this house, 1 shall myself limit, lone answered. 

seeing | know I could not bring you to the point. ‘You need make no noise,”’ Savall said, with 


yY :} all = + . ° ke } . 6s 4} ; ; > 
ou shall give me the contents of the pocket-book | great coolness ; “there is not a creature in the 
which you have now on your person. I am easily 
satisfied, and shall be content with it.’ 


| ; 
house to hear your noise ; they are all sent off 


The | except Mrs. Savall, and she is sitting laughing at 
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your outeries, I suppose, in the front parlor; you 
need not think the people in the street could hear 
you either, for you are a good way from the front 
of the house here, and besides your voice is none 
of the strongest.’’ 

‘‘T shall be heard,’’ I cried; ‘*I shall not be 
quietly robbed by you in the very midst of thou- 
sands of people, all ready to give assistance, did 
they know my situation. I have a chance of being 
heard from this window,’’ and I proceeded to the 
window which looked out to the rear of the house. 
“] should quietly stay here, and endure your inso-| 
lence till the morning, but that I wish to get you | 
punished for your conduct.” 

He rose quickly, and suddenly placed himself | 
between me and the window— 





““T want no noise—no womanish-looking out- 
cries—I must manage the business quietly.” | 

I made a momentary demonstration of trying to 
obtain forcible possession of the window, but it 
was only for a moment; I shrunk from personal 
contest with a man so base. 

*'Yes,’’ he cried, with a malignant sneer, ‘ you 
would fight—you! and where is your strength ?”’ | 
He looked from my emaciated, enfeebled figure | 
to his own squzre and very strong proportions. | 
“ What chance could such a creature as you have | 
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#* What effects ?”’ 

‘“‘The effects of the poison,’’ he answered, 
calmly. 

** Poison !—what poison *”’ 

** Poison which I administered to you in the 
negus, which you will recollect I prepared for you 
in the Italian manner, as I said at supper.” 

At this I sat without speech or emotion. 

** Don’t be very much alarmed,’’ he continued, 
in the calmest tones, ‘‘ it is a peculiar narcotic 
poison I administered to you, and if you drink the 
antidote, some of which I have in this phial, the 
poison will only operate as a medicine, a most ex- 
cellent medicine even, the only unpleasant effect 
being a slight stupefaction at first. I knew well 
that unless I drugged you in some such manner, I 
could not obtain possession of your pocket-book 
without violence ; and now shall I pour you out 
some of the antidote ’’’ He held up the phial. 

** Give it to me,”’ I cried, with the instinct of 
self-preservation. 

** Well, when you hand me out the pocket-book, 
the phial shall be yours.”’ 

‘* The pocket-book—villain ! you shall! not have 
it.” 

As I said this I felt, or fancied I felt, the symp- 
toms of a horrible stupefaction through my frame ; 


with me '—could I not crush you with the most | there was a whirl of dull, dream-like confusion in 
extreme ease, if | so wished? But 1 want no vio-| my head, a strange sounding in my ears, and my 
lence—I hate the sight of blonl—I do, indeed: 1| eyelids, despite my efforts, weighed down at times 
ouly want that little sum in your pocket-book, to| with leaden heaviness; the very agony which nat- 
which I have proved to you that I, a poverty-| urally possessed me when I heard and believed I 
stricken man, have a right. However, I must let} was poisoned had nothing of the activity and wake- 
you see that, if I please, I can shortly settle your ' fulness of healthful agony; it was plain that I was 
puny noise and resistance. Look,’’ he drew out | beginning to labor under the effects of some pow- 
a pistol, ‘it is ready loaded, and fit for use at any | erful narcotic. 
moment; so look to yourself—the pocket-book I} ‘‘ Fool!’ exclaimed Savall, ‘you must be 
must have without foree if I can.’ aware that I shall certainly have the pocket-book 

Every lingering doubt of the man’s intentions| now, whether you like it, whether you consent or 
vanished at this, and I saw before me the deter- | not; you are rapidly becoming incapacitated, and 
mined robber and murderer. before long you will be totally unconscious, and I 

“You shall not have the pocket-book—you | shall meet but little resistance, indeed, in taking 
shall murder me first,’’ I said recklessly, as I| the pocket-book.”’ 
seated myself on the old chintz-covered sofa. After this, | distinctly remember how the whole 

He made no answer, but still grasping the pis-| scene became like a delirious fantasy. 1 thought I 
tol, he fixed the hard, peering looks on me which | had suddenly gone back again to the worst period 
had at first disturbed me, and filled me with vague | of the fever from which I so recently rose ; I drew 
fears. I knew not whether it was the effect of | out the pocket-book, I think, and said 1 would burn 
his singular gaze, or of the over-excitement acting | it, and then, when I should die, he, Savall, would 
on my weak system, but I felt stealing all through | at least get no benefit from it; but as I spoke I 
my frame a subtle, drowsy, sick sensation, such as| had hardly strength to rise from my seat. I did 
in all the long illness I had endured I had hardly | rise, however, and tottered to the fire-place, but 
experienced. My head became giddy, and I was! there close to it stood Savall, with the bare, cold 
conscious that my face was blanching, my lips| pistol raised in his hand. 
particularly becoming dry and white. At that | ** Any disturbance—any attempt at disturbance, 
moment the hour of midnight—one o’clock—was | and your death shall be speedier,’’ he said. 
struck in various parts of the great city, and the| Ido not know what I answered, or whether I 

| 
} 





sound vibrated on my ears with a strange distinct- | answered at all. I looked at the fire, however, 
hess. and saw that it was to all appearance dead, not a 

“ The effects are beginning to appear at last,’’| single glimmer appeared—there was only a pile 
muttered Savall, in a kind of half soliloquy, but| of cinders and ashes. How I longed for a strong 
still watching me without ceasing. blaze, that I might suddenly throw all my bank 

The words seemed to me hardly to have been| notes into it, and see them consumed at once be- 
spoken by his lips, so deep and striking was their| fore my face, and then Savall would be disap- 
intonation, and 1 involuntarily uttered— pointed of the money, though my life he might 
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have. My first feeling was one of heroic indiffer- 
ence to life; I thought I could die with ease, pro- 
vided Savall were baulked in his expectations of 
obtaining the pocket-book. But how could it be 
removed from his grasp? Feeble, sinking as | 
was, I thought on the matter until an utter inca- 
pacity of thinking and planning settled down on 
my brain. But what could I dot There he sat, 
with his moveless gaze—I could not breathe with- 
out his noting every respiration. 

As the cold, horrible numbness and drowsiness 
crept gradually over me, and something like the 
presence of death came, a feeling of fear and dis- 
like to the grave awoke. Life suddenly seemed 
warm, bright, and delightful ; innumerable happy 
scenes, which I had recently been planning, ap- 
peared to come into very existence around me with 
a most tempting brilliancy, which thrilled all the 
powers of grief and despair within me; for I had 
known so little of happiness yet in life, I reasoned, 
and now at last, when I might be capable of glad- 
dening others and myself, just now to die. 

** Fool—fool, do you yet choose dying? Will 
you not swallow this? You will have money 
enough remaining after you give me my share— 
you will have a number of thousands still, and you 
are young, and made for enjoying happiness.” 

Though I knew Savall must have uttered the 
words, yet even now, as I recollect them, it seemed 
as if invisible spirits around me had spoken them, 
divining my thoughts, and counselling me accord- 
ingly. 

Next I recollect there was a deep, frightful si- 
lence ; I heard no one single sound—no clock 
striking—no voice speaking or calling—not one 
intimation that I was in the midst of a many- 
peopled, noisy city ; I could not believe that I was 
in London. I thought I had been carried away to 
some deep abyss, down, down below the surface of 
the living world, in the centre of the cold, voice- 
less earth, away far from all human society, with 
only one of the black spirits of evil guarding me. 
For some moments I fancied I was condemned for- 
ever to that terrible fate, with the eyes of Savall 
alone to look upon me without ceasing throughout 
all duration. 

Afterwards a widely-different imagination pos- 
sessed me with even stronger power. I thought I 
beheld most vividly all the scenery connected with 
the solitary country place in the north of Ireland 
where I was born; the narrow river, the rocks and 
trees hanging over it; the very boat in which I had 
so often rowed with the well-remembered oar; the 
rough, uncultivated mountain, rising abruptly from 
the water, with the rich, luxuriant, yellow furze, 
and the goats browsing, just as they used to do 
when I was a boy, before I had dreamed of leading 
a literary life in London—even the glass in the win- 
dows of my father’s house shone and sparkled ex- 
actly as it always did in the beautiful summer sun- 
sets. I could have sworn that the whole scene 
was before me; but I was not gazing on it with 
the human feelings I had when there last—it was 
with such emotions as the disembodied may be sup- 
posed to experience that I now looked. 





** Miserable fool!—idiot !—you still persist jn 
choosing death in preference to life. Come, it js 
not even yet too late for wisdom ; one draught, and 
you are safe and better than you were before— 
here.”’ 

My intellects had become so confused that I was 
barely conscious of the presence of Savall, and aware 
that he had come close to me, that he was standing 
over me, and holding a tumbler almost to my lips. 

Again the strong feeling of immediate death came 
overpoweringly upon me, mingled with a vision of 
all those whom I loved; my relations and friends 
in another country, they came to my very side, | 
thought, with anxious, fearful looks, for they seemed 
aware that I was dying ; and there close, very close, 
was my mother’s pale face, and her sobs were loud 
and convulsive ; and there was my old and attached 
uncle, from whom I had been named, and who had 
always been so deeply interested in me, and so anx- 
ious to hear of my making a noise in the world—he 
was hanging over my shoulder, and he was weep- 
ing quietly without saying one word; but there 
was such deep agony in his eyes that I would have 
given worlds to comfort him—but, more striking to 
me than any even of the forms of my nearest kin- 
dred, was a fair, soft, young girl's face—the face 
of one I loved. She came close, very close to me, 
I thought, and laid her hand on my brow, and the 
pressure of that hand was so warm and life-like, 
that death became still more fearfully dark and re- 
pulsive. 

At this period I think I had no remaining con- 
sciousness, in the way of reasoning ; all my facul- 
ties were existing merely in the life of dreams. | 
cannot, therefore, state with any certainty what 
passed for many hours afterwards, but I have a 
kind of recollection of a glass being held to my 
lips, it must have been by Savall, and I drank with 
no reluctance, but with delight, a cool, delicious 
draught, and then fell back on the sofa much hap- 
pier than I had been. 

At last I awoke to perfect consciousness. | 
started up, wondering at first why I was there ina 
darkened room, with broad daylight streaming in 
through the shutters. It took me some moments 
to remember the scenes of the preceding night. My 
first thought was to search for my pocket-book—it 
was gone. NextI missed my watch—it was a new 
and valuable one ; not one sixpence of loose cash 
was left in any of my pockets, so well had Savall 
ransacked my person during the period of my un- 
consciousness. 

I opened the shutters, and looked around ; there 
were the glasses standing on the table precisely as 
they had been the night before—the silver spoons, 
and some other valuable articles, however, were 
not there. 

A strange sensation of giddiness was in my head, 
and I felt as feeble as when first rising from my 
sick bed; but I was not apprehensive of danger, 
for 1 believed, and I suppose truly, that Savall had 
administered to me not poison, but some powerful 
narcotic or stupefying drug, in order that he might 
possess himself quietly of my coveted pocket-book. 
I supposed that he had represented to me that he 
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had given me poison, for the malignant purpose of 
frightening me. His story of the antidote he pos- 
sessed, I hardly believed, though, on examining a 
glass which stood on the table close to the sofa, I 
found the remaining drops of some pungent but 
pleasantly-flavored mixture, nothing resembling 
which I ever remembered to have previously tasted ; 
this tallied exactly with my dreamy recollections of 
the draught I had swallowed, and I knew not what 
to think. 

The house seemed altogether deserted as I walked 
out of the back parlor, the door of which was now 
unfastened. Nota sound of life was heard in any 
direction. 1 opened the front door, and discovered 
that it was far past noon. 

I gave immediate information respecting Savall, 
and a vigilant search was immediately instituted ; 


but not a trace either of him or his wife could be 


found, and I have never since even heard of him. 
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I have experienced many deep emotions during 
my life, but none are more indelibly imprinted on 
my memory than those connected with the night I 
have attempted to describe. I have never since 
been able to open a pocket-book containing bank- 
notes, without the vision of Savall arising for a 
moment before me, as if to claim his part. So per- 
tinaciously has this idea possessed me, notwith- 
standing many efforts to root it from my mind, that 
I have sometimes been almost tempted to believe 
that Savall had been long dead, and that his spirit, 
still doomed to feel the lust for money which in life 
filled him, is fated to haunt perpetually every place 
where pocket-books and bank-notes appear. I 
would often have given much more than the sum 
| of which he robbed me, to get quit of the fixed im- 
pressions of him which are in my mind; but disa- 
greeable recollections are, and ever will be, some 
of the miseries of human nature. 








From Fraser’s Magazine. 
AN EVENING’S ROMANCE. 


Cioser draw the curtain’s fyld, 
For the night is bitter cold ; 

Earth and sky alike are dreary, 
And my heart and eyes are weary 
Of the mist that clung all day 
(Like a veil of saddest gray, 
Heavy and funereal.) 

O’er the ash-trees, bare and tall, 
O’er the dark green firs, that stand 
Like grim mourners, hand in hand, 
Round about an open tomb, 
Saddened with a changeless gloom. 
1 am weary of the sight 

Of those larch-boughs Jong and light, 
Waving, waving to and fro, 

With a motion sadly slow, 

While the wind sighs out amain, 
Like a human soul in pain. 

As upon some sandy shore 

When the tempest's rage is o’er, 
And the breeze’s trumpet-tone 
Sinketh to a whispered moan, 
Some pale form may lie outspread, 
Lone, and ocean-stained, and dead— 
Some young girl, whose flowing hair 
Strewn in mournful beauty there, 
(When the waters come and go 
With a tranquil ebb and flow,) 
Rises on each wavelet's crest, 
Drops when sinks the wave to rest, 
Even so those branches bare, 

Float upon the moaning air. 


We will turn from thoughts like this 
To a fairy realm of bliss— 

We? Alas! I am alone! 
He, whose voice’s kindly tone 
Aye responded to mine own, 
Wanders far away ; and those, 
Who from dawn to daylight’s close, 
rena oft from room to room, 
Chased away the wintry gloom 
With the music of their feet, 
And the sound of laughter sweet ; 
Those gay sprites, those children fair, 
Bright-haired, blue-eyed, laughing pair 

She whose ready fancy still 

blithest scenes at will, 


Hears the swallow’s coming wings, 
Sees gay flowers and summer things, 
Where my sad eye only sees 
Withered plants and leafless trees ; 
And that younger one, so bright 
With her spirit’s sunny light, 
That a stranger’s eye will dwell 
On her face, as if the spell 

Of her happy beauty won 

Ew’ry heart it shone upon ;) 

Each within her little nest 

Lieth wrapt in joyful rest. 

Yet, to-night, with spirit free, 
Lone and silent though I be, 

I will dream a poet’s dream, 
Sitting by the fire’s red gleam. 

I will gaze with joyful glance 

On the woods of old Romance— 
Those wild woods that never fade, 
Flinging everlasting shade 

Over paths of living green, 
Winding, hoary stems between ; 
Leading oft to nooks apart, 
Where no sunbeam e’er can dart 
Through the leafy screen above, 
Whence the voice of hidden dove 
Low replieth to the fall 

Of the waters musical 

Welling from a fountain clear, 
Calmly glad as all things near. 


Now along a pathway wide 
(Whence diverge on either side 
Lesser paths, with flowers bestrown, 
Or with burnished moss o’ergrown,) 
Comes a war-horse’ stately tread : 
High he rears his graceful head, 
And the grass is flecked below, 

As he moves, with foam like snow. 
Sleek his coat, and black as night, 
Save that one small star of white 
Gleams upon his brow: dark red 
Are his housings, thickly spread 
With a maze of golden thread ; 

On his bridle glitter fair 

Wroughten gold and broid’ry rare. 
Bears he forth a youthful knight, 
Armed and ready for the fight. 

He in garb of mail is drest, 

And above his jewelled crest 
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Milk-white plumes are floating free, 
Stainless as his fame can be. 

O’er the dappled turf he rides, 

And anon a sunbeam glides 

Through the boughs above his track, 
And its light is given back 

By his armor’s dazzling sheen ; 

Then through depths of shade serene, 
Where dark cedars o’er them bend, 
Steed and rider calmly wend. 


Now, in thought, some long-past fight 
Fiashes o'er the warrior’s sight, 
And his lance he proudly shakes, 
While a muttered war-cry breaks 
From his parted lips; and now 

Dear remembrance of the vow, 
Uttered by a voice as sweet 

As the hidden streams that fleet 
Where the shadow deepest lies, 
Bringeth softness to his eyes. 

While his heart with fondness thrills, 
At the thought of those far hills, 
Where the lady of his heart 

In her sadness dwells apart. 
Suddenly a bitter wail 

Rises on the summer gale. 

Bound to succor all who need, 

Lo, the night hath turned his steed 
Down a walk bestrewn with showers 
Of the linden’s yellow flowers! 

Dim the light that passeth through 
Interwoven branch and bough ; 
Heavy is the air beneath 

With the blossoms’ seented breath ; 
Drowsy with their toil the bees 
Hang in clusters on the trees, 
Moving on, from time to time, 

With their pleasant summer chime, 
Answered by a merry note 

From the leaf-hid cuckoo’s throat. 


Soon, beyond the linden shade, 
Sees the knight a turfy glade, 
Folded in with mountain peaks, 
Down whose sides in glitt’ring streaks 
Many a singing streamlet flows : 
In the midst, in still repose, 
Lies outspread a erystal pool, 
And within its waters cool, 
Mirrored sleeps the quiet sky ; 
And a pearly cloud sails by— 
F’en as if an angel flew 

O’er the depths of calmest blue. 


But a woful sight is now 

*Neath the cedar’s whisp‘ring bough ; 
Stretched upon the turf lies one 
Whose last battle-deed is done. 

Falls the red sword from his hand, 
Broken like a willow-wand ; 

Helm and breastplate, all unbound, 
Lie beside him on the ground ; 

And the life-blood welleth slow 
From a wound upon his brow. 

At his head a lady fair, 

Kneeling, with her long bright hair, 
Strives to staunch the wound—in vain! 
Gasping sigh and sob of pain 

Echo back her saddest fear, 

And she feels that death is near. 
Wildly weeps she in her woe, 

O'er his face the hot tears flow ; 

Yet he speaks no loving word— 








He whose heart was ever stirred 

By the lightest grief that stole 

O’er the sunshine of her soul! 

Swift the wand’ring knight draws nigh, 
Gazing with a pitying eye 

On the lady’s tear-stained cheek ; 
Words of cheer he fain would speak, 
But he feels how vain they were 

In that hour of wild despair. 

Quickly from his steed he springs, 
Lance and shield aside he flings, 
And the scarf his lady wove 
(Precious token of her love) 

From his gallant breast unwinds, 
And about the stranger binds. 

Vain his care—he writhes no more— 
One deep sigh and all is o’er! 


Then he strives with gentle speech 
That sad lady’s ear to reach, 
Praying her, in brief, to tell 

How such cruel hap befell ; 

And at last, in accents weak, 
Strives she all the truth to speak, 
Pausing many a time to weep 
O’er her hero’s bloody sleep. 
Tells she how for many a day 
They had wandered blithe and gay ; 
Tells she how her sire held sway 
O’er a lovely land that Jay 

On the sunny Indian shore ; 

Tells she how that warricr bore 
From her gentle mother’s side 
Her, his fond and wedded bride. 
Wrought he many a deed of fame 
For the love of his dear dame ; 
Strong and ready was his arm, 
Rescuing the weak from harm, 
Laying low each wicked wight, 
As became a stalwart knight. 
But, at last, a paynim bold, 

With a shield of fretted gold, 
And a lance of magic might, 
Met him there in deadly fight : 
Powerless the paynim’s arm, 

But for help of magie charm ; 
Strong in that unearthly strength, 
He had won the day at length. 
Bent he o’er his prostrate foe. 
When the lady's shriek of woe 


Brought the Flow’r of Knighthood near, 


And the ecaitiff fled in fear 

(Warned of old to keep aloof - 

From that armor, magic-proof.) 
* 7 * * 


Hark, the clock !—an hour hath sped, 
And my sunny dream is fled— 

Filed while I as yet could see, 

Dimly, how the end would be ; 

Ere the knight had Jaid the corse 
Gently on his own war-horse, 

And had passed adown the dell 

To a holy hermit’s cell ; 

Ere the hermit’s cares had shown 
Life, in truth, was not yet flown— 
And the lady's tears fell fast, 

When the hour of woe was past— 
Weeping more in joy’s excess 

Than she ’d wept in bitterness! 
Passed those phantoms of the brain, 
Never to be seen again— 

Save, perhaps, in dreamy trance, 
*Mong the woods of old Romance! 
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ROSS’ ADVENTURES ON THE OREGON RIVER.*| comfortable as he could, and frightened them 
thoroughly at Falkland’s Islands. His making sail 
on the ship, when some of the civilians were dis- 
porting themselves on shore, if only a piece of 
mauvaise plaisanterie, seems to have fully effected 
its author’s purpose. 


Auruoven nearly forty years have elapsed 
since Mr. Ross embarked in the service of John 
Jacob Astor to aid in establishing the ‘ Pacific 
Fur Company,” and underwent the experiences 
this volume narrates, a much earlier appearance 
might not have added greatly to its attractions. While we were thus eagerly employed, little did 
The disputes on the Oregon question have drawn | We suspect what was going on in another quarter ; 





, 
5 ? ' > 

a degree of notice to the country and its occupa- for, about two o'clock in the afiernoon, one of our 
ERT ‘ WF . party called out, ** The ship’s off!’’—when all of 
tion, that would not have arisen from its natural : : . 

Washi Sette ‘walled . | us, running to the top of a little eminence, beheld, 
- : y ying s r » ° . . * . r . 
features. ashington Irving Ss unrivalled CoOMPl- | +4 our infinite surprise and dismay, the Tonquin, 
lation, Asforia, has made the general reader | under full sail, steering out of the bay. We knew 
familiar with the large speculation of Mr. Astor, | too well the callous and headstrong passions of the 
and the general adventures of the persons who} wayward captain to hesitate a moment in determin- 
embarked in it, so that there is a ready interest on | ing what to do; with hearts, therefore, beating be- 
the subject. Mr. Ross, indeed, is much more | Ween anxious hope and despair, some made for the 
essed ated deennie an hin yeedeeemor . but we! boat, whilst others kept running and firing over hill 
—— . Se id £ ' I gg th }and dale to warn Messrs. M’Dougal and Stuart, 
have the other side of the case, with ee who had not yet returned. In half an hour we 
freshness in some things than the most skilful} were all at the water’s edge ; the ship by this time 
compiler could attain to with a commercial corre-! was three miles out at sea. We were now nine 
spondence as his main authority. Mr. Ross’ nar-| persons on shore, and we had to stow, squat, and 
rative, too, has often an inherent interest, arising | 8queeze ourselves into a trumpery little boat, scareely 
from the story of the formation of the settlement | °*P#ble of holding half ournumber. In this dread- 

1 the adventures of the fur-traders, which ex-| ful dilemma, we Jaunched on a rough and tempestu- 
me ; meshes lous sea, and, against wind and tide, followed the 
iship. The wind blowing still fresher, and fresher, 
race. every succeeding wave threatened our immediate 

Mr. Ross appears to have passed his life in the | destruction. Our boat already half full of water, 
fur regions. His preface, of August, 1846, is | and ourselves, as may be supposed, drenched with 
dated from the Red River Settlement, the only | the rare passing over her, we gave up all hope 

; : | ling in the unequal s 2; 
pretence to a colony in the Hudson’s Bay terri-| of succeeding in the unequal struggle ; and a mo- 
‘ “Wa hy mentary pause ensued, when we deliberated whether 
tory. Exeept for a rather nervous anxiety and | . . ; 

‘dl oe he O Indi: | we should proceed in the perilous attempt or re- 
heedess suspicion about the Oregon Indians—! turn to land. The ship was now at least two 
which, however, might have arisen from the nov-| Jeagues ahead of us ; and just at this time the man 
elty of the adventure and geographical position— | who was bailing out the water in the boat unfortu- 
we should infer that he may have had something | nately let go and lost the pail, and one of our oars 
to do with one of the British fur companies before | being broken in the struggle to recover it, our des- 
he entered Astor’s service, and was tempted from | tiny seemed sealed beyond a doubt. A second de- 
. . : is Boi | liberation ended in the resolve to reach the ship or 
it by the promise of a future “‘ partnership.” He}... _ 7 

¢ perish in the attempt. The weather now grew 
| more violent ; the wind increased ; and, what was 
| worst of all, the sun had just sunk under the hori- 
places the disputes between Captain Thorne and | zon, and the fearful night began to spread its dark- 
the partners or directors in a different light from ness over the turbulent deep. Every ray of hope 
Irving. who seems to have heightened with his | 20W vanished ; but so short-sighted is man, that the 
humor the captain’s story. We hear nothing of | moment when he least expects it relief often comes 
the fiBidvens. visite ke EE | from an unseen hand ; and such was our case; for 

-dress visits ‘ilts and scarlet t |: . . 

: ’ the § : F |in an instant our hopeless anxiety was turned into 
potentates of the Sandwich Islands, or of the | joy by the ship suddenly making down to our as- 
— . ° : ‘ 7 ri ? ? 
marshalled pilgrimage to the spot of Cook’s | sistance. But here again we had a new danger to 
death ; the attempts at the interference of the | contend with; for, on coming alongside, we were 
* directors’? with the ship are incidentally denied ; | several times like to be engulfed or dashed to pieces 

| zs 

though they did remonstrate when severe disei- | by the ar ae and rolling of the — The 

- ba 4 » oO 7* © > > , aq e oO +. » 
pline was serewed up into cruelty or disregard of night was dark, the weather enter: ; and death in 
Lilie datas Alien al eae a6 tian. ini * thousand forms stared us in the face. At length, 

ij yal. ew gree ed, at staring, | after many ineffectual attempts and much maneu- 
ser bd > , "Pre . > . ° . . 
sending the * me chanies,’’ who were also engaged vring, we succeeded in getting on board; having 
‘0 act as junior clerks, among the common sailors. | been in the boat upwards of six hours. That the 
This was the first ground of offence ; and out of | captain’s determination was to leave us all to our 
revenge the directors talked Gaelic, and the Cana- | fate, there is not the least doubt; for he declared 
dians French, neither of which tongues the cap- | 80 afterwards, - a letter written to Mr. Astor from 
tain understood. In return he made them as un-| ‘t¢ Sandwich Islands; and he was only prevented 

from carrying his purposes into effect by the deter- 
eS a a mined conduct of Mr. Robert Stuart, who, seizing 
Columbia River: being a Narrative of the Expedition | brace of pistols, peremptorily told the captain to 
fitted cut by John Jacob Astor, to establish the “ Pacific | order about ship and save the boat; or, he added, 
Fur € ompany ;” with an account of some Indian Tribes on | ** You are a dead man this instant.” 

= Coast of the Pacific. 3y Alexander Ross, one of the - é : , 
Adventurers. Published by Smith and Elder. When the vessel arrived at the Oregon river 


hibit the life of that hardy and not very scrupulous 


was one of the party that reached the Oregon 
river by a sea passage round Cape Horn; and he 
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and had crossed the bar, the first thing to do was 
to build a “ fort’’ or store-house, while waiting 
for the arrival of the overland expedition. As 
soon as matters were got a little to rights, parties 
were sent out to explore the country, with a view 
to form smal] posts, where the officers of the com- 


with one of the loaded horses, for such was the 
darkness that we could not see three feet ahead: 
but, unfortunately, it was not the horse on which | 
had laid my coat and gun. I instantly cut the ty- 
ings, threw off the load, and mounting on the pack- 
saddle, rode off at full speéd through the deep 
snow, in hopes of reaching a well-known place of 


pany might reside and trade with the Indians. At) shelter not far off; but in the darkness and confy- 


one of these stations our author was placed ; and 
of his adventures there, or in making excursions 
in its neighborhood, as well as of his observations 
on the Oakinacken Indians, he gives an account 
drawn fresh from the originals. The general 
doings at Fort Astoria, and of the larger explor- 
ing enterprises, so long as he was present, may 


also be considered original; together with his| 


sketches of the characters of the principal partners, 
and his critical estimate of the causes that brought 
about the company’s failure. Accounts of Ore- 
gon expeditions, undertaken in other directions 
than the course followed by Mr. Ross himself, 
and the two overland journeys from St. Louis out 
and home, are from the information of others, 
and mostly brief. Except for the sake of com- 
pleteness, the overland journeys might have been 
omitted, after the full accounts in As/oria. 

Mr. Ross has not much literary skill; and, 
when removed from the regular trading or travel- 
ling business, he has not so much readiness and 
daring as one looks for in a fur company’s adven- 
turer. Neither has he a very comprehensive 
mind, or a judgment to be depended upon. These 
traits, though they do not impart value, give a 
species of character to the book. His anxieties 
lest the Indians should rob or attack the party 
when evidently no idea of mischief was in their 
heads, his accounts of Astor’s mismanagement, 
his complaint of the mischief’ arising from the 
skippers being made independent of the partners, 
and several passages where personal feeling pre- 
dominates, have a racy character, which forms 
amusing reading. ‘To those who gave any atten- 
tion to the Oregon question, or are familiar with 
Astoria, Mr. Ross’ volume will be curious from 
the light it is continually throwing upon both sub- 
jects. To those who are not, it will be interest- 
ing for its sketches of the Indians, its narratives 
of adventure, and its pictures of life among the 
fur-traders. The following is a sample of what 
may occur to them in a ride home from a friendly 
visit. 


In the evening of the 13th, not far from home, as 
we were ascending a very steep hill, at the top of 
which is a vast plain, | and my man had to walk, 
leaving our horses to shift for themselves and climb 
up as they could ; and so steep and intricate were 
the windings, that I had to throw off my coat, 
which, together with my gun, I laid on one of the 

ack-horses. The moment we reached the top, and 
efore we could gather our horses and look about 
us, we were overtaken by a tremendous cold snow- 
storm ; the sun became instantly obscured, and the 
wind blew a hurricane. We were taken by sur- 
prise. 1 immediately called out to the men to 
shift for themselves, and let the horses do the same. 
Just at this moment I accidentally came into contact 


sion I missed the place, and at last got so benumbed 
with cold that I could ride no further ; and besides. 
my horse was almost exhausted. In this plight | 
dismounted and took to walking, in order to warm 
myself. But no place of shelter was to be found, 
Night came on; the storm increased in violence ; 
my horse gave up, and I myself was so exhausted, 
| wandering through the deep snow, that I could go 
no further. Here I halted, unable to decide what 
todo. My situation appeared desperate ; without 
my coat, without my gun, without even a fire-stee!. 
In such a situation ] must perish. At last I re- 
solved on digging a hole in the snow ; but in trying 
to do so I was several times in danger of being sut- 
focated with the drift and eddy. In this dilemma] 
unsaddled my horse, which stood motionless as a 
statue in the snow. I put the saddle under me. 
and the saddle-cloth, about the size of a handker- 
| chief, round my shoulders, then squatted down in 
the dismal hole, more likely to prove my grave 
than a shelter. On entering the hole, | said to 
myself, ** Keep awake and live; sleep, and die.” 
I had not been long, however, in this dismal bur- 
row, before the cold, notwithstanding my utmost 
exertions to keep my feet warm, gained so fast 
upon me that I was obliged to take off my shoes, 
then pull my trousers, by litle and little, over my 
feet, ull at last I had the waistband round my toes; 
/and all would not do. I was now reduced to the 
| last shift, and tried to keep my feet warm at the 
risk of freezing my body. At last I had scarcely 
| Strength to move a limb; the cold was gaining fast 
upon me; and the inclination to sleep almost over- 
came me. In this condition | passed the whole 
night; nor did the morning promise me much re- 
lief; yet I thought it offered me a glimpse of hope, 


| and that hope induced me to endeavor to break out 
|of my snowy prison. I tried, but in vain, to put on 
_my frozen shoes ; I tried again and again before | 
could succeed. I then dug my saddle out of the 
snow, and after repeated efforts, reached the horse 
and put the saddle on; but could not myself get 
into the saddle. Ten o'clock next day came before 
there was any abatement of the storm, and when it 
did clear up a little I knew not where I was; sti!! 
it was cheering to see the storm abate. I tried 
again to get into the saddle; and when I at last 
succeeded, my half-frozen horse refused to carry 
me, for he could scarcely lift aleg. 1 then alight- 
ed and tried to walk; but the storm broke out 
again with redoubled violence. I saw no hopes of 
saving myself but to kill the horse, open him, and 
get into his body ; and I drew my hunting-knife for 
the purpose ; but then it occurred to me that the 
body would freeze, and that I could not in that 
case extricate myself. I therefore abandoned the 
idea, laid my knife by, and tried again to walk, and 
again got into the saddle. ‘The storm now abating 
a little, my horse began to move ; and I kept wan- 
dering about through the snow till three o'clock in 
the afternoon, when the storin abated altogether; 
and the sun coming out, I recognized my position. 
I was then not two miles from my own house ; 
where I arrived at dusk ; and it was high time, for 
I could not have gone much further ; and after all, 
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it was my poor horse that saved me ; for had I set 
out on foot, I should never in my exhausted condi- 
tion have reached the house. 


The management and causes of failure in As- 
tor’s gigantic speculation of endeavoring to grasp 
the whole fur trade of the prairies and of the 
country beyond the Rocky Mountains, so as to 
rival the great British companies, and carry a 
chain of posts for trade, discovery, and colonization 
head-quarters, across the continent, is continually 
introduced; and no small blame is attached to 
Astor and the officer in charge of Fort Astoria. 
Astor might not allow sufficient discretion to his 
lieutenants, and might give too much power to 
his sea-captains ; the North-west Company might 
be unscrupulous in their rivalry, and too sharp for 
their old friends in the new employ; and in de- 
spite of his efforts, Astor seems not to have secured 
men of sufficient resources and comprehension for 
the foundation of a new trade ; they could manage 





a routine business, but they could not adapt them- 
selves to a new state of things, still less foresee 
emergencies and guard against them. ‘The true | 
cause of failure, however, was the British navy. 
Had the undertaking succeeded in a commercial | 
point of view, it would have come to the same 
untimely end when the Racoon crossed the bar of 
the Oregon. 





From the Examiner. 
Memoirs and Correspondence (official and familiar) 


of Sir Rohert Murray Keath, K.B., with a Memoir 
of Queen Carolina Matilda of Denmark, and an 
Account of the Revolution there in 1772. Edited 
by Mrs. Gittespieg Smytu. Two vols. Colburn. 


Tuis is a very interesting book, the memorial 
of an interesting race. Walter Scott has cele- 
brated the Keiths of Kincardineshire. They were 
deseended from the Second Earl Marischal who 
settled in that country in the fifteenth century ; 





and the most celebrated of their modern repre- 
sentatives were Robert Keith, ambassador for | 
many years to the courts of Vienna and St. Pe- | 
tersburgh—his sons, Sir Robert Murray Keith, | 


distinguished as a soldier and diplomatist, and | 
Sir Basil Keith, some time governor of Jamaica, 
—and his daughter, Mrs. Anne Murray Keith, | 
whom Walter Scott has immortalized as Mrs. 
Bethune Baliol, and who, with other sisters, con- 
tinued unmarried, and together kept warm the 
family hearth, long after their brothers had gone 
out into the world. ‘Their father lived with them 
till he was past ninety. They had an aunt Bab, 
who lived with them till she was past a hundred. 
Their brothers seem to have corresponded with 
them as fondly and eagerly when engaged in the 
service and management of kings and queens, as 
when boys at school dependent on them for favors 
and holidays. The understood compact between 
them all was that they should never finally separ- 
ate, but that their father’s house should hold them 
all forever. 

To us the most delightful letters in the collec- 
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tion before us are those which furnish the traits 
of this delightful family picture. But they have 
also their merits as a contribution to history and 
manners. Neither of the diplomatic Keiths were 
brilliant men, but both did excellent service in 
their respective missions, and the hero of these 
volumes played a conspicuous part in the romantic 
story of the English Queen of Denmark, the he- 
roine of the tragedy of Struensee. The story is 
given at length by Mrs. Smyth, with curious 
illustrations from the correspondence ; and is told 
extremely well. Somehow it is quite right that 
Sir Robert Keith’s most celebrated act of diplo- 
macy should have been this chivalric rescue and 
spirited defence of a woman. What else we 
should most care to dwell upon in his ambassa- 
dorial career, was the continued kindness, the 
almost parental care and tenderness, exhibited to 


|the many youths whom the good old custom of 


‘making the grand tour’? then annually con- 
signed to his good services at Vienna. He was 
indeed an admirable example of the honorable 
English gentleman, and his country could at that 
time have had no worthier representative. 

Even when his opinions evince no great wis- 
dom, they have a solid and steady feeling in 
them, a patriotism somewhat limited perhaps, but 
very genuine and true, and altogether a resolute 
but not unkindly John Bullism, with which we 
cannot but sympathize to a great extent. In what 
he says at the early outbreak of the American 
Revolution, we have an instance of these quali- 
ties. 


I am out of all patience with the six hundred 
congresses of as many ragged American villages, 
and I long to hear old mother England hold to them 
the language of affectionate authority and dignified 
firmness. I would not hurt a hair of their crazy 
heads, if I could help it; but I would enforce the 
laws with temper and moderation, in order to im- 
press upon their memories this first salutary lesson 
of filial obedience. I tell you, Master Chamier, 
that I never despair, and I persist in affirming, that 
if ten good heads or warm hearts on your side the 
water, set about this business with steadiness and 
perseverance, they may succeed in spite of clamor, 
faction, and peevishness, wherever they may have 
taken root. What! would you have me to believe 
that John Bull is blind enough not to see the straight 
and fair line of his best interests, or weak enough 
to be wheedled or bullied out of those rights which 
God and common sense have bestowed upon him? 
I will not, and I cannot harbor such an idea! You 
laugh at what you call my fond expectations of the 
result of sound common sense on both sides the 
Atlantic. Why, my dear Chamier, the very occur- 
rences of the house depose in my favor! You in 
England have taken the step I ventured to recom- 
mend in the first page of this epistle; and from all 
I hear of American matters, methinks you are in 
the right road. There is an old French author, the 
Due de Rohan, who writes about the principles of 
government, and says of that of England, “ La 
constitution de l’ Angleterre est une grande Bete, qui 
ne saurait mourir si elle ne se tue pas ellememe.”’ 
Now that is precisely what I could have said in six 
sheets of paper, and not more clearly. England 
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will not be felo de se this bout. I trust in Provi- 
dence, and in the manly principles of Lord North, 
Lord Suffolk, and half a dozen more of those sound 
politicians who have a fair and just preponderance 
in the management of that constitution. If 1 hear 
of a half measure in the next six months, I shall be 
sorry for it; if I could hear of a cruel one | should 
be still more so. But there is at bottom, in John 
Bull and all his children, an innate principle of 
humanity, which no other nation under the sun can 
boast of. John Bull can quarrel and box with his 
own brother, and give or take a black eye with 
every exertion of his hot-headedness ; but to shake 
hands and be friends again, without the smallest 
remnant of rancor, is a species of benevolence 
which, as far as | know, belongs to John excelu- 
sively, and I love him for it most cordially. 


When matters became more serious, there is 
the same spirit, but it is corrected by no incon- 
siderable glimpse of that useful common sense 
which lurks at the bottom even of John Bull’s 
prejudices. ‘To leave the rebellious Americans to 
their own tottering independence, and to make the 
most of them in the way of unrestrained com- 
merce, was as hearty, homely, contemptuous, and 
withal prudent a view, as an Englishman in those 
circumstances could possibly take ! 


Tell me, my Cham, when may the campaign 
open again! I must have Philadelphia in my pos- 
session before the middle of May. Pray tell me all 
about the new dictator and his powers! I pity his 
dictatorship with such a council at his elbow. Will 
Washington like this absurd pageantry! Has he 
sense enough to be a peacemaker? ‘The moment 
of projection in America is fast approaching, and I 
need not tell you that all my warmest hopes are at 
stake upon the success of the chemistry. If it 
should turn those stubborn and ungrateful enthusi- 
asts into loyal subjects, it will have done the best 
best service to old England, that has been rendered 
in the course of the last hundred years. If, on the 
contrary, experience shall convince us of the ineffi- 
ciency of all our efforts to subdue that vast conti- 
nent, I am clear for shaking off the Americans ; 
leaving them to their own tottering independence, 
and making the most of them in the way of unre- 
strained commerce. 


These passages are from letters to Anthony 
Chamier, the friend of Johnson and Goldsmith, 
and the victim of Junius. Another of his most 
intimate correspendents was another well-known 
victim of the great political satirist, Bradshaw, who 
writes an excellent letter, always lively, and full 
of character as well as news. Chamier and 
Bradshaw belonged, with Keith and other well- 
known men, to a club of twelve, who called them- 
selves the ‘* gang,’’ and this association figures 
largely, as well as most good-naturedly, through- 
out the correspondence. 

The qualities of Keith, which we have remarked | 
as most prominent in his letters, break out very 


pleasantly in his communications with Bradshaw. 
As thus : 


I don’t know how it is, my dear friend, but the 
same old story which you and I talked over in a 
post-chaise, about a thousand pounds a year, a wife, 
and a farm, is continually thrilling through my 








brain ; and | can’t, for the soul of me, help thinking 


. 


that in something of that kind consists the swummwmn 
bonum. But mounted as I am upon the above- 
mentioned hobby-horse, I can, however, assure you 
with great truth, that whilst I am to serve my mas- 
ter abroad, | never can have a commission so hon- 
orable and agreeable as the one I now enjoy. [ 
like the sovereigns I am sent to, their capital, and 
their subjects. There is not a happier man in all 
Austria than myself; yet I have a hankering after 
home, which, as it is built upon laudable motives, 
I cannot wish to suppress. have often thought 
that not one in a hundred of you odd fellows, who 
wallow in the luxury of the land you live in, knows 
the value of the enjoyments which are within his 
reach. For my own part, I never think of John 
Bull and his Uiéttle proud island without a singular 
pleasure. There is a queerness in John that [ 
delight in; there is a stamp upon him—a charac- 
ter—a variety—a manliness, which nothing can 
come up to; and then John’s women are so fresh 
and tidy, his grass so green, his mutton and claret 
so good, his house so much his own, that | cannot 
relinquish my share of those advantages. 


And again, when he acknowledges the receipt 
of a book of Bunbury’s prints—the famous social 
and high-life caricaturist of that day. 


By the bye, the book of Bunbury’s prints was a 
present worthy of an emperor ; and I should hardly 
have exchanged it against a patent of prince of his 
holy empire. I laughed myself black in the face 
at the ‘* Shaver and the Shavee ;’’ and my German 
servants, who had never heard the vulgar sound of 
a loud laugh, ran into the room to see what the 
deuce had befallen his excellency. You must 
know that we never laugh here beyond a gentle 
simper, that dimples the cheek, unless when a gran- 
dee or a dear creature happens to be immoderately 
witty, and then we indulge them with a flying titter. 
They say throughout Europe that John Bull isa 
grave, morose fellow; but hang me if John does 
not shake his fat sides with ten times the glee that 
I ever saw since | left him. My service to every- 
body that wishes me back for home consumption. 


Let us not omit to give a specimen of Brad- 
shaw’s news. The date of the following is the 
2nd of April, 1773 : 


The times are hard, and the poor of all ranks are 
severely pinched. Even Charles Fox finds a dif- 
ficulty in raising money. He was under a neces- 
sity of staking 2,000/. at Newmarket last Monday, 
for some matches that were to be run that day. 
The twelve tribes of Israel were all tried, but their 
hearts were uncircumcised and hard, and he could 
not raise a single guinea. He declared this at 
White’s and Almack’s on the preceding Friday 
night; he seriously offered 6,000/. at the end of 
six months, for an immediate supply of 3,000/.; 
and, at last, thinking himself sure of winning his 
matches he offered 500/. for the loan of 2,000/. till 
the following Tuesday night. No offers would 
tempt his friends, nor soften the hard hearts of the 
Jews; and poor Charles was in the last stage of 
distress. In this situation, with five guineas, his 
whole fortune, in his pocket, he came into White’s 
an hour before dinner on Saturday ; there he found 
Harry Cavendish (the house of commons note- 
writer) with whom he began to play billiards for a 
guinea ; and having a run of luck, he won, with 
the assistance of some bets, eighty-five guineas ; 
which enabled him to go to Almack’s at night, 
where, without losing one cast, he won 3,000/,! 
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His good fortune then left him, and he lost back 
7001.; but he cut at three o’clock in the morning, 
with 2,300/., which enabled him to make his stakes 
at Newmarket. All this I know to be exactly true. 
I have not heard what he did at Newmarket, but I 
will venture to pronounce, that no lord of the treas- 
ury ever had such a practical knowledge of circu- 
lation, nor such extensive dealings with the moneyed 
interest of this country. If he escapes a pistol in 
a gloomy hour, when the ways and means are des- 

rate, what has not this country to expect when he 
is at the head of its finances ? 

Friday Evening. 

Charles Fox has lost every shilling he had, at 
Newmarket! The great meeting is Monday 
se‘night, and he must win more than 3,000/., for 
none can he borrow. 


Three years earlier, from Dresden, we find 
Colonel Keith thus writing to his sister, Walter 
Scott’s Mrs. Bethune Baliol. The reader will 
be interested to observe, in this letter of the year 
1770, the sketch of a tragedy which bears a 
strong resemblance to that which Mrs 
Baliol afterwards told the author of Waverley, and 
which will be wept over by many generations as 
the Bride of Lammermoor. The * farce’? which 
follows is not less worth reading. 


Apropos of adventures. In a company of dear 
creatures, to-day, we had a French newspaper, 
containing a most dismal story of a young gentle- 
man, who, after a variety of beautiful obstacles, 
and formidable rivals, had at last obtained the hand 
and heart of his Duleinea. On the wedding-day a 


joyful company dined, danced, and supped ; and the | 
loving couple having retired about midnight, the | 


guests determined to dance till 
morning. 


breakfast next 


the dancers went in a body towards the door of | 


the nuptial chamber, to hail the happy pair. Upon 
approaching, lamentable cries were heard; the 
door was burst open, and the young and lovely bride 


was found bathing with tears the dead body of her | 


bridegroom, who must have expired some hours 

5 

before as he was already cold. The most pathetic 
’ 


grief ensued ; the lady was torn from the chamber | 


in all the agonies of despair, and unable to give 
any account of the disaster. A fever and frenzy 
followed next day, and she died within eight-and- 
forty hours, without ever recovering her senses. 
Buried together, as you may believe. The story 
is well and affectingly told in the newspaper ; it is 
said to have happened recently, and the scene is 
laid in Edinburgh! Now, Miss, my dear creatures 
insist, that I shall (through your means) dive to 
the bottom of this mystery, and report accord- 
ingly. So much for that. N.B. No marks of 
violence on the dead husband. Foul play from a 
rival suspected by the newswriter. J swear that 
there never was a man or maid poisoned in Caledo- 
nia. I foresee your answer. “Tis all a fiction ! 
After a tragedy comes a farce; I'll tell youa 
story. You must know that we have more pages 
here than any court in Christendom; all pickles! 
One of these little gentry, during the last fair, 
stood for a considerable time at a booth where toys 
were sold by an ill-natured old woman. His looks 
spoke desire, his cloth forbade credit ; and the bel- 
dame told him peevishly not to take up the room of 
one who might become a buyer. ‘The page ob- 
served that the lady had upon a shelf in her booth, 
a pitcher filled with cream, and, as all pages have 


Bethune | 


So said, so done; and at nine o’elock | 


M. 1 
packthread in their pockets, he slily hitched one end 
of his clue to the handle of the pitcher, and retired 
grumbling to a private corner at some distance. 
There he sat perdue, with his packthread in his 
hand, watching the moment when he could tumble 
down the pitcher upon the old woman’s head. 

At the instant, the gouverneur des pages, a 
grave, sententious, /eaden man, came that way, 
‘and seeing little pickle in the corner, he wisely 
smelt a rat. ‘* What are you doing, you little 
'dog?’? ‘Nothing.’ “IT suspect you have been 
pilfering ; show me your hands.’’ Behold the 
packthread, which the governor immediately 
| seized. Supposing some stolen goods at the end, 
he pulled and pulled; the nimble page took to his 
‘heels; down eame the pitcher ; out screamed the 
| beldame, and she and twenty of her neighbors fell 
| with tongue and nail upon old gravity, who being 
‘caught in the very fact, was scratched and hooted 
out of the fair, without the possibility of making 
|a defence. If you knew the proud old fool of a 
| governor, you would kiss the little page for his 
cunning ! 


KEITH. ( 





Our next two extracts relate to Sir Robert 
| Keith’s father. The first is from one of his dis- 
| patches to Lord Bute, dated at St. Petersburg in 
| 1762. 


HOW TO MAKE GENTLEMEN OF A NOBILITY. 


Here I must not omit apprizing your lordship of 
a most noble action of the emperor's, who, having 
| gone for the first time in great state to the senate, 
/on Thursday last, did there declare the nobility and 
'gentry of Russia to be free, and in every respect 
on the same footing with the nobility of the other 
kingdoms of Europe, with liberty to enter or not 
into the service of any foreign state, without the 
permission of the emperor or his successors to the 
‘throne. Your lordship may easily imagine the 
astonishment and pleasure with which the nobility 
'received this royal boon, and the inward satisfac- 
tion with which they must have felt themselves 
from slaves at once become freemen, and really 
gentlemen. 
DISTRIBUTION OF FORTUNE'S GIFTS. 

One of Mr. Keith's daughters, while recounting 
‘to him an instance of unbecoming parsimony in a 
| great personage, added a regret that those most rich- 
ly endowed with the gifts of fortune were not always 
possessed of the generous and liberal heart which 
|ought to accompany them. ‘* Child !’’ exclaimed 
|Mr. Keith, (or rather ‘‘lassie,”’ for the veteran 
‘diplomatist when excited was apt to relapse into 
‘the dialect of his youth,) ‘* would you give them 
| that too?”? 


The last public service of Sir Robert Keith 
was at the congress of Sistovo, and from this 


| place his letters to his sisters are extremely lively 


‘and amusing. The date of that from which the 
yee extract is taken is March, 1791. 


I have led an insipid life; such a life as would 
have tired an oyster. But what with five German 
romances, three political folios, and half a dozen 
French firebrand pamphlets, and a couple of new 
almanacs, I have crept on through my vegetable 
existence, and enriched my mind with some queer 
knowledge, and a supplement to my favorite store 
of nonsense! If 1 were to tell my Mussulman 
messmates what a delight I take in nonsense, every 
hair of their head would wag contempt at me. But 
j the truth is, that these plenipos are so very wise, 
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so mortally sententious, and so devoid of imagi- 
nation, that a facetious cobbler is worth a score of 
them. 

My Christian colleagues are not remarkable for 
pleasantry ; yet I have heard them laugh outright, 
(contrary to the advice of Lord Chesterfield,) and 
they have all genius enough to enter into the spirit 
of Burke's book, which I have lent to them, and 
as they read English, it has proved a real feast to 
each of them in his turn. The French nation is 
going on to enhance the value of that book, by 
plunging deeper and deeper into the slough of an- 
archy. I was sorry to learn, by a late letter from 
Arbuthnot, that the democratic madness is daily 
gaining ground at Geneva, and at Lausanne. 


What follows concerns the death of Maria 
Theresa of Austria. 

AN EMPRESS LOOKING DEATH IN THE FACE. 

As she sat in her chair, she inclined her head 
back, and seemed inclined to slumber. One of her 
women arranged the cushions round her dying sov- 
ereign, and asked in a whisper, if her majesty 
would compose herself to sleep? ‘* No,’’ said the 
empress, (raising herself,) ‘*I could sleep; but 
death is too near; and I must not let him séeal 
upon me in that way. I have been preparing for 
his approach these fifteen years, and | am resolved 
to look him in the face without fear or horror.”’ 
And she did so; for she ordered her physician to 
give her notice aloud when death was at hand, and 
she employed her parting breath in thanking Heaven, 
and blessing her people, and her children. 


Let us place beside this the death of a philos- 
opher, whose name has outlived the imperial one. 


THE HISTORIAN ROBERTSON MENTIONS THE DEATH 
OF DAVID HUME. 

On Friday, I saw for the Jast time our worthy 
friend, Mr. Hume. He died yesterday, as much 
beloved by those who enjoyed his society, for his 
amiable qualities, as he was admired by others for 
his genius and talents. 


Other names as famous occur frequently in the 


volumes. There are some excellent letters of 
Marshal Conway, Horace Walpole’s friend—as 
good as any we have seen from that celebrated 
person. The Duke of Newcastle and the elder 
Pitt contribute more sparingly. There is a series 
of curious letters on the first French revolution 
and its influences, addressed to Keith by the Lord 
Auckland of that day. And Mrs. Montagu, Mrs. 
Piozzi, and the Duchess of Kingston, contribute 
each a letter sufficiently characteristic to have 
been recognized without the signature attached 
to it. 





The Journal of Design. Nos. I. and I. With nu- 
merous I}lustrations. Chapman and Hall. 
We like the evidence of increased attention to 
the promotion of ornamental design in British 
manufactures which the appearance of this journal 
implies. We are glad to think the art of suffi- 
cient reecgnized importance to justify the estab- 


lishment of a special organ for the advancement 
and protection of its interests. 








THE JOURNAL OF DESIGN.—PLUNDER OF INDIA. 


Neither the professions nor the execution of 
any journal in its infancy are to be held worth 
much. We cannot put implicit faith in the ac- 
quaintance of yesterday. But the manner and 
tone of the Journal of Design are good, the edi- 
tor’s resources appear to be considerable, and some 
novel features in the undertaking cannot fail to 
arrest attention strongly. The introduction of 
actual patterns of manufactured fabrics strikes one 
at first as a somewhat daring innovation, a too ob- 
vious introduction of literature to trade ; but it is 
found, on examination, to be in no respect out of 
place, but indeed suitable and useful in every 
way. 

More or less every department of the book has 
a similar practical scope given to it. The ob- 
vious drift is to make it as useful to the manufac- 
turer as to the public, by making the interest of 
both the same. But everything will depend on 
its objects being carried out with a strict and un- 
wavering impartiality. We shall have no reason 
to complain of a defect in this respect if the prom- 
ise of the opening address is kept steadily in 
mind. ‘* We profess that our aim is to foster or- 
namental art in all ways, and to do those things 
for its advance, in all its branches, which it would 
be the appropriate business of a board of design to 
do, if such a useful department of government act- 
ually existed.’’—Examiner. 





Piunper or Inp1a.—By the following account 
of the plunder which the British army obtained at 
the capture of Mooltan, it appears that there is no 
lack of stimulus to the cupidity of the invaders of 
the Punjaub :— 


The treasures discovered in the subterranean 
chambers of the citadel appear to be altogether of 
oriental magnificence and of Asiatic profusion. De- 
scending into the cavities in which the treasures of 
the fortress had been accumulated, the inspecting 
officer is said to have found opium, and indigo, and 
salt, and sulphur, and drugs of every description 
heaped together in endless profusion ; enormous 
hoards of wheat on one hand, on the other almost 
inexhaustible stores of rice ; stacks of ghee vessels 
brimming with their unctuous contents ; bales upon 
bales of costly shawls and gorgeous silks; chest 
after chest crammed with scabbards blazing with 
gold and jewels; tiers of copper canisters filled to 
the brim with gold mohurs. ‘* My poor pen,’’ says 
a correspondent of the Delhi Gazette, ** cannot de- 
scribe the variety of wealth displayed to the inquis- 
itive eye. Tumbrils, under strong guards, have 
been moving to and fro with gold coin all the day. 
And, in addition to this, three or four crores of 
specie were still known to be concealed beyond the 
amount already discovered—-one crore of rupees 
being one million of pounds sterling !”’ 


All these treasures have been given up as plun- 
der to the army by the British general. If Gen- 
eral Scott had served Mexico in the same style, 
when should we have heard the last of it from the 
British press '—Boston Courier. 





FORGIVENESS. 


From Bentley’s Miscellany. 
FORGIVENESS.—THE RETURN. 
BY ALFRED CROWQUILL. 

Tue wind was north-east ! 

Everybody knows that the wind can’t help being 
frightfully and bitingly cold when it comes from 
that quarter, said to be the place to which all the 
ingenuity of man has never been able to get him 
an introduction. I do not see the use of it, if he 
could, for taking a long journey, when he knows 
at starting he will only be received in a cold and 
cutting manner, is folly. 

The wind, then, was north-east, as near as could 
be guessed in the dark. If you turned your face 
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without them. A north-east wind appears a cold 
and boisterous visitor, yet it blows open the doors 
of our hearts, and the doors ef shelter for the 
poor, that only open at its bidding. Even in its 
severity it brings charity in its hand, and, with its 
cold finger, points out to us our duties, too often 
neglected at other times. So the north-east wind 
is not so bad after all. 

The wind commemorated in the foregoing 
thoughts was a frolicsome visiior of a few winters 
past, and, having gained its point, went the way 
of all winds ; what particular way that is I do 
not pretend to know ; for although we are pretty 
certain as to where it comes from, if there be any 





to that quarter, you might almost feel certain it 
was, as the whistling sharpness seized upon all 
prominences with such a numbing feel that it made Long coaches were then on the road, at their 
your profile a matter of doubt. Your face became | 


very best. I, and a companion to whom I shall 
too rigid for a smile, and the tips of your fingers | have much pleasure in introducing you, had rubbed 
painfuily obtrusive ; 


rubbing your hands was a | the frostiness off the window-glass of one of those 

labor in vain; to put them into your pockets is, in convey ances, which was taking us down the road 
such cases, most advisable, as it dislodges the cold some forty miles or so, and seen all that I have 
air which creeps in the most insidious manner all | written about. My companion—for it is with him 
over you—ay, into your very boots, notwithstand- | this tale has to do, and not with me—was a fine 
ing your patent straps. ‘hale old man, between seventy and eighty—so his 
The wind was positively north-east, and worked | | family Bible said; but he was a boy. Age had 
away in the most industrious manner, to do credit | ‘rumple d his cheek into a perfect cobweb of wrin- 
to the quarter from whence it came, undoing all | | kles, but had left the rosy color of youth almost 
that a soft south-west had been doing, in a damp | as bright as ever. 
way, for days. 


faith in weathercocks, where it goes to is a puz- 
zler. 





His well-turned leg was as 
active, and his eye as clear, as at middle age. 
It turned the mud into hardbake, and licked up | Time seemed to have pegged away at the tough 
as much of the puddles as it could, and then vold man, until he found it labor in vain, and then 
finished off by framing and glazing them in the | given him up in despair, to take his own time 
cheapest and most fanciful manner. The roads | about his journey. The truth was, he could not 
were as hard as the solid rock, giving a sound to touch his heart; when that is young, man is never 
every footstep, enough to startle itself! Knock ! | old. 
knock! knock !—hammer! hammer! hammer!| He was an independent man in the village where 
went the merry soles—men, women, and children, he was born, to which locality we were bound. 
very little children and all! |The same roof sheltered his gray hairs that had 
All the undertakers, living where they are never | Sheltered him when sleeping in his cradle. He, 
liked, could not have come up to it, even with their | watching for the London coaches, bent over the 
unaccountable multiplied knockings. It was as if same g gate that he had climbed up for that purpose 
the cold-hearted north-east was making a gigantic | as a child. His life, with few exceptions, had 
coffin, at a short notice, to bury the summer and | ‘been one of calm and sunshine, undisturbed in his 
autumn in. Like an energetic advocate for the | cottage with the turmoil and vanity of the great 
early closing movement, it put up its sparkling | world. 
frost-work shutters over every pane : so that the I used to call him ancle, from a distant rela- 
wooden ones might as well have been up, for what tionship by marriage ; I did not care how distant. 
you could see of the goods and wares in the shop- There is always a pleasure and a pride in deluding 
keepers’ windows. oneself into a relationship with the good. He, at 
Carters and working-men began to belabor | the utmost stretch of his jocosity, called me ‘‘ my 
themselves with both hands, in the most insane | lord,’’ as I and the lord of the manor were the only 
manner, after the fashion of devout disciplants. | two seen about in black, except, indeed, the gen- 
Everybody seemed to aim at unusual velocity, ear- | tleman who came over for an hour and a half on 
rying out the delusion that they were ‘ putting on Sunday mornings to preach, from some distant 
the steam,”’ by the volumes of smoke-like breath ivillage. He being only a very small visitor, his 
that rolled palpably around them. Yet everybody ‘coat was very little seen. My uncle, in the kind- 
appeared pleased, although the tears did come into | ness of his heart, excused him: ‘‘ Poor fellow,” 
their eyes, and their respiration became alternately said he, churches to attend 
hot and cold. to!” 
It was certainly bracing and invigorating, send- 
ing the warm blood to the heart, and giving birth 
to pleasant feelings ; thoughts of home and com- 
fortable firesides, and pitiful thoughts for those 


‘**he has two more 


We had progressed some miles on our journey, 
and found the cold getting more severe at every 
mile ; consequently, upon the first stoppage to 
change horses, we alighted to knock some life and 
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feeling into our feet. At the door of the little inn, 
a small covered cart drew on one side to give us 
room. After ordering something warm, we popped 
into the large kitchen, invited by the roaring fire 
which illumined the whole place. There, around 
its blaze, sat some poor shuddering wretches, who, 
we understood, were being passed to their parishes, 
in the little cart which we had seen on our en- 
trance. One more particularly interested us, from 
her extreme old age, which, from appearance, must 
have been upwards of seventy. The cold seemed 
to have made her insensible ; her almost equally 
frozen companions were attempting, by every at- 
tention, to bring back some life into the poor old 
creature. 

‘*She’s blind, too, poor old soul,’’ said one 
rough-looking fellow, who was rubbing her bony 
hand between his palms, as he saw our pitying 
looks; ‘she “ll never live the way down, I’m 
sure; it’s come on so bitter, and that tilt draws 
the cold through us dreadful.” 

** Where is she going to, poor soul?’ said my 
pitying uncle, as he drew the back of his hand 
across his eyes. 

‘* Thirty miles on, sir,’”? answered the man; 
“the village of an 

My uncle turned his eyes towards me ;—the 
very village—his own ! 

**T do not know her face,’’ said he. 

‘**T believe, sir, she’s been a long time away 
in foreign parts, or somewhere: 1 don’t know 
rightly,’’ continued the man. 

** Poor thing! poor thing!”’ muttered the kind 
old man ; ** she must not go on—it would be worse 
than murder. Landlady,’’ said he, turning to 
the kind-hearted woman who had brought in a 
cup of hot tea for the poor creature, ‘* Black 
Will’s coach comes through here in an hour, she 
must go with him. I‘ll pay. Put her inside. 
He ’Il set her down: he’s a kind-hearted fellow. 
Do what you can for her, there ’s a good soul.” 

As he said all this, in a hurried tone, he kept 
gazing upon the death-like features of the old 
woman, and passing from one poor shivering ob- 
ject to another his hot glass of brandy and water. 
He drew out his purse, and put some money into 
the hand of the landlady. ‘Give her what you 
ean to do her good,’’ continued he, “and I’ll 
see after her to-morrow. I live where she is 
going to. Wrap her up, you know, and—” 

** Ready, sir,’’ says the coachman ; “the other 
insides are in.”’ 

We bowled away. For a few minutes we did 
not utter a word; at last the kind old man began 
to rub his hands, and exclaim, “* Well, getting 
out for so short a time as that circulates one’s 
blood. I feel all of a glow—as warm as a 
toast!”” No doubt of it, but not a drop of the 
brandy and water had passed his lips. 





**Money!"’ said my uncle, placing the pegs 
leisurely and thoughtfully in the cribbage-board, 
as we sat toasting our shins before the sparkling 
logs on his hearth, after our cosy supper, on the 





self-same bitter night. ‘‘ Money, my dear boy, 
is given to us as almoners. Woe betide us if we 
break our trust! The reward for charity is un- 
questionable, is immediate ; witness the glow that 
pervades the heart when you give to those who 
are in sorrow and distress. On the contrary, see 
the continual misery of the foolish ones, who close 
their hands and their hearts against the call of the 
needy: scraping a mountain of wealth, that they 
may die worth so much money, but not one bless- 
ing. They drag the worthless weight with them 
to the verge of the unfathomable future, and it 
sinks them 


‘ Deeper and deeper still.’ 


“Tf I ever feel indisposed, or out of humor, as 
the world calls it, (and we are all liable to me- 
grims,) I go among my fellows, and give my mite 
where I know it is a blessing, and rightly be- 
stowed, which is very easy to find out in such a 
small community as this is. You would be 
astonished what excellent physic I find it. Mind, 
my dear boy,’’ continued he, ‘“‘I don’t preach, 
nor wish to give you lessons, for you have forgot- 
ten more than I, in my simple way, ever knew. 
But these thoughts, after our painful scene of to- 
night, will find utterance. 

‘** So take up your cards and let me see whether 
you play better than you used to do.” 

I did as he directed me, but, as had been the 
ease on all my visits, 1 was most wofully beaten; 
I never was a card-player. My brain was gallop- 
ing and careering away, upon a thousand subjects, 
called up by the last few hours’ incidents. At 
last he threw down the cards with a laugh, vow- 
ing that it was no honor to beat me. I bore it 
like a martyr, and took my candlestick to retire 
to bed—we parted on the broad landing. | 
shook him heartily by the hand and wished him 
pleasant dreams: who doubts that he had them’ 

Such a bed! sweet as a bed of flowers, instead 
of feathers. No more bumps in it than the waves 
of the sea, like which it received me as | plunged 
into it. 

That dear old patchwork counterpane, quilted 
to a miracle of warmth, was to me always like a 
memorandum-book of generations. Little square 
bits of long-departed pride, snipped from the Sun- 
day-going gowns of aunts and grandmothers, all 
passed away, patterns of women. Could it have 
found tongues to prate of its possessors, what a 
strange history it would have been! 

Tick—tick—tick ! went the powerful old clock. 
It had me at an advantage now, and would be 
heard. It was an unusual sound to my metropoli- 
tan ears, and I began counting its vibrations. I 
positively felt as if I were swinging with its in- 
defatigable pendulum. When I had almost got at 
full swing, much to my annoyance, the light of 
my candle, which I had placed on a well-polished 
old coffer, or clothes-chest, sent one of its little 
rays upon the frame of a picture that hung oppo- 
site to my bed. I knew the picture well: it was 
a very poor drawing of a young female head, with 
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high dressed hair, and a little gypsy bonnet, with 
flaunting ribands. In fact, in the style of the 
last century, so oufré in our eyes at the present 
day, as we, no doubt, shall be to the eyes of a 
future day. 

That picture was the skeleton of my uncle’s 
peaceful house. ‘Those blue eyes and rosy cheeks 
had made him a bachelor, but not a cynic. It was 
no secret, everybody in the little village knew of 
uncle’s being ‘‘ crossed in love,”’ so I will tell you. 

‘** More than half a century before, the gray- 
headed old man, who slept in the next chamber, 
was the young athletic hero of the village-green. 
From his independence, a sort of squire—happi- 
ness, and the world all promise, before him. To 
love was part of his nature—the original of that 
little picture was the object—she was an orphan, 
though well provided for, brought up by an old 
aunt, and had never quitted the village of her 
birth. She was spoiled, and petted by everybody, 
who, of course, called her the village belle. 

“Young, handsome, and rich for his position, 
he soon became the favored swain, to the dismay 
of many who had dared to hope. But who could 
rival him? none. The old people chuckled and 
said it was just as it should be—both rich, both 
handsome, and both such kindly hearts, what a 
merry wedding it would be. 

** And so it would have been—but fate decreed 
it otherwise ; months rolled on, and she leant on 
his arm at church and market, and the old people 
blessed them as they passed on their way. It was 
all sunshine ! 

‘* The feast or annual fair came round, and with 
it a host of visitors from far and near. ‘The rich 
farmer and the poor cottager kept open house ; all 
was innocent merriment and enjoyment. My un- 
cle, and his almost bride, Annie Leslie—that was 
her name, although no one, in my remembrance, 
ever mentioned it before him—danced with the 
best, and better than anybody else, so said the vil-| 
lage gossips. | 

‘‘Among the visitors was a gay, dashing young | 
buck from London, upon a visit to some farmer re-| 
lation who had driven him over to see the frolies. | 
The cut of his boots and the tie of his cravat al-| 
most set the village beaux mad. He was young, | 
gay, and agreeable. His eye soon fixed upon the 
village belle, Annie; he sought her for a partner, | 
and danced his best. My uncle looked on with- 
out the slightest spice of jealousy, only pleased | 
to see her acquit herself so charmingly with the 
London gentleman. He felt proud of her. 

“The feast was passed some days, when an 
alarming fever attacked the young lover, who 
begged that Annie might not, in her anxiety, be 
allowed to come near him. He was obeyed, and, 
much against her will and entreaties, she was not 
permitted to approach his bedside. 

To the dismay of the village it was soon dis- 
covered to be that then most dreadful scourge, the 
small pox. Many fled the village ; Annie, among 
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‘** Dreary and painful weeks passed over, and 
his life was spared, but his features were much 
altered, though not disfigured. He hardly knew 
himself as he gazed for the first time in the glass 
upon his changed features. He would not see his 
betrothed until, by change of air, he had removed 
all fear of contagion. So that three months 
elapsed, from the feast week, before he stood in 
the road of the village, looking out for Annie’s 
return. 

‘* She came, she welcomed him with tears, but 
there was a strange chill in her manner that pen- 
etrated to his heart. ‘Too soon the busy tongue 
of rumor whispered the fatal truth. The London 
spark, who was staying close in the vicinity of her 
friends, to whom she had gone upon her lover's 
illness, had been constantly seeking her society and 
her regards. 

‘** The noble and upright heart of my uncle shud- 
dered. He sought her, and found that the gay 
manners and engaging air of the more polished 
lover had estranged her affections. Like a mar- 
tyr he sacrificed himself for her happiness, or what 
she considered as such—he bade her be free. He 
felt that she turned from his altered features with 
little less than disgust, and it was only his former 
self that she had supposed she loved. 

“*She left the village, as everybody knew, to 
be married to another; no blessings followed her 
—for all knew too well that she had spurned a 
true and affectionate heart. He never loved woman 
again. His yearning heart still sought to know 
her fate, and after-years were often saddened by 
the knowledge that she had placed her fortunes in 
a rotten vessel, and that she was unhappy in her 
choice. 

‘** More than fifty years had passed away, and 
he had not forgotten her.’ 





The pecking of the social robin at my casement 
awoke me early the next morning, soon seconded 
by the cheerful voice of the old man, exclaim- 
ing— 

‘*Come, come, my lord! none of your London 
ways—up and stirring—the toasted cake and eggs 
are crying ‘Come, eat me!’ You must be rapid 
in your movements, for | intend you to be my as- 
sistant this morning. It is my turn, I find, to see 


the coals given to the poor to-day, at the Crown 


stables—come, here ’s your hot water and your 
boots,”’ with that he popped them into the room 
and bustled away, humming with a merry chirping 


tone some old-fashioned ditty, of which he had 
| stores, about 


*T is sweet in the morn, 
When sounds the horn, 
And bucks a-hunting go ; 
For all my faney 
Dwells with my Naney, 
For she can ery, Tally ho! ho! ho! 


We breakfasted like princes, and then bustled 
across the road to the ‘* Crown”’ stables, where we 


the number, was forced away by her terror-stricken found men, women, and children assembled, with 


guardian. 


wheelbarrows, baskets, bags, in fact anything that 





——— 
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would hold anything, waiting for the charitable 
largess of coals, provided for them by the richer 
classes, so that they might not suffer during the 
inclement season. ‘ Half a loaf and a whole fire 
is better than a whole loaf and no fire,”’ said my 
uncle. 

He had a thousand kind greetings from them 
all. I could not help smiling, as I placed down 
their names and families, at the severe look with 
which he whispered me that “‘ we must be very 
particular, and not give an ounce more than the 
rules allowed.’’ God bless the old man! he was 
continually popping some round-coal into some- 
body’s basket over and above the allowance ; and 
the little muffled-up urchins were clustering around 
him in the most perplexing manner, interfering 
sadly with his dignity. Children are the best 
judges in the world. They believed in him, and 
well they might; he felt with them. 

Opposite to his cottage there was a roughly 
fenced-in slip of an orchard, which had been a 
continual annoyance to him. Boys will rob or- 
chards. Apples, it is well known, are gifted with 
a tremendous power of seduction. There is a 
positive wickedness about the tree; it throws its 
arms over its boundary wall or fence, right in the 
faces of passers-by, waving a load of golden temp- 
tation to their parched mouths quite irresistible. 
That orchard was not to be borne; it was the 
cause of more family squabbles, juvenile thrashings, 
and heart-burnings, than all the rest of properly 
walled-in, respectable orchards in the kingdom. 
The surly proprietor, however, wanted a small 
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** Well, Master Dover, what ’s the world’s won- 
der that has brought you down so early this morn- 
ing !”’ exclaimed my uncle, placing a chair for his 
visitor, and opening his little three-cornered cup- 
board, where he kept his unrivalled home-made 
wines, and producing a bottle and glasses. 

** Why, my dear sir, I be rather puzzled, but 
they made me come about that poor creature you 
were so kind to last night, as old Black Wijil 
brought down. He wouldn't leave her anywhere, 
except at his cousin's, down at ‘The Plough ;’ 
where, of course, she’s been well-looked after. 
But, we want to know what to do, as we looks up 
to you, you know, and—’’ Here the old man 
rubbed his hair down on his forehead, and turned 
his eyes with an embarrassed look towards me, as 
if claiming my assistance in some way. I felt 
puzzled. 

** Poor soul, poor soul!’’ replied my uncle, as 
he poured out the wine ; ‘‘ we must see about her, 
and find out who she is; and her right of settle- 
ment, and all that; but I’ll pop down myself, and 
talk to them at The Plough.” 

“The overseer has been down, and—and he 
thought, as I was one of your oldest friends, | had 
better to come down and talk a bit about it!’’ con- 
tinued the old man, twitching and shuffling about 
in his seat, in the most extraordinary manner. 

“Oh! right, very right! Here is your health, 
and as many more years as you wish yourself!” 
said my uncle, as he finished his glass, and looked 
upon his old cotemporary with a benevolent smile. 

As my uncle turned to the cupboard to look for 


angle of ground, belonging to my uncle, to enlarge a piece of cake, the old clerk motioned to me with 


his stable. For once my uncle finessed ; nothing 


a piteous look, holding up his hands and shaking 


but that straggling bit of cankered orchard would | his head towards my uncle, who, placing the 


he take in exchange, and he got it. Happy day 
for the children; for he took down the board of 
penalties, nearly obliterated by revengeful throws 
from juvenile depredators, and with much humor 
replaced it with one of more amiable temper. On 
it was written—‘ Don’t steal. Ask over the 
way.” 

From that day puddings had more apples in 
them. That orchard became a valuable Mentor to 
infants ; for my uncle took care that all deserving 
children should look forward to it as a positive 
reward of good behavior in all instances, and a 
garden of Eden, from which all delinquents were 
excluded. 
children’s orchard.”’ 

We had just finished off our last claimant, when 


a boy came up to my uncle, saying that ‘‘ Master | him. 





| 
| 


looked-for cake upon the table, took his seat, and 
said: ‘* Pray, Master Dover, who is the poor blind 
soul ?”’ 

‘* Ah, master, that be it; I ain’t got courage to 
out with it; my heart gets in my throat! I wish 
they ’d a sent any soul else but me. But, dang 
it! I be an old fool!’ Here he wiped, with the 
sleeve of his coat, the positive. perspiration from 
his brow, cold as the day was. ‘* Dang the thing! 
it must out, my dear old friend. That poor soul 
that you saved last night from death—after fifty 
years’ absence—is—your Annie Leslie !”’ 

I started towards my uncle, for I thought he 


It at last was only known as “ the! would have fallen from his chair! A sudden pale- 


ness overspread his face, and his hands turned 
death-like, as he clasped them convulsively before 
His old playfellow and friend looked upon 


Dover, the clerk of the parish, wished to speak him, in his violent shock, with the tears coursing 


with him,”’ who, being very old, had sent a fleeter 
messenger, ‘‘ and that he was now waiting at my 
uncle’s door.”’ 

We soon reached the snow-covered porch, 
where stood the old man, who was parish-clerk, 
beadle, wheelwright—in fact, a factotum. He was 
an old and respected friend of my uncle’s. As we 
approached I saw that the old man wore a puzzled 
look and fidgety manner. He shook hands cor- 
dially with us, and entered the house. 


each other down his rugged cheeks. 

‘** To think,” said old master Dover, ‘ that she, 
sirs, whom I remember young, happy, and well to 
do, should have come to this? It’s now gone 
fifty year, and more, sin my dame went to school 
with her. She’s down along with her now, sir. 
A bad husband she got when she chose to have 
that rakey ne’er-do-well! Ah, poor dear soul! 


after fifty years, to come back a pauper to her par- 





ish! blind, too!—” 
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“Dover! Dover!’ said my uncle, in a hurried 
and hysterical manner, rising suddenly, with an 
effort, from his chair. ‘‘ No, no, nono! Annie 
Leslie—for to me she will always be Annie Leslie 
—has not returned to the parish a pauper! No, 
no, no! poor Annie is not come to the parish ! 
Anne Leslie has returned to me !”’ 

We were soon hurrying along the pretty lane 
leading to the church, where dwelt many of my 
uncle’s tenants Here an old couple were quickly 
arranged with to receive the stricken wanderer, 
and to afford her every comfort. The parish clerk 
was working like a horse, although surrounded by 
willing hands, between my uncle’s house and the 
asylum for poor Annie, all the day, carrying every- 
thing for her comfort that could be thought of. 
Late in the day, she was installed in her new habi- 
tation, under my superintendence ; for my uncle 
dared not venture within sight of the place. 

What must have been the feelings of that poor 
afflicted creature when she found that the rejected 
of her youth was the shield and comforter of her 
age! 


The sweet bells pealed out from the modest 
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spire, and the sun shone upon the next morning, 
which was Sunday. My uncle took my arm to 
proceed to church, but not by his accustomed path. 
He took his course up the village; for the old 
route lay by the door of the cottage where Annie 
Leslie was sheltered. 

** My dear boy,’’ said he to me, ‘‘ the imper- 
fect light of last night, and my failing sight, have 
left no impression of the appearance, thank God! 
of Annie Leslie. I am too old, now, to tear from 
my imagination the picture that it has long held. 
I wish, for the few remaining years of my life, 
that it should not be destroyed by the sad reality. 
Therefore, I never pass that way to church again. 
She is cast from a sea of trouble at my feet, and 
Iam spared to save her! What more could I 
ask? The rejoicing that is in my heart is inde- 
finable.”’ 

His friends, as they stood clustered round the 
porch to greet him, uttered not one word of the 
returned one ; but every hand was held out for a 
grasp ; no one would be denied. That morning, * 
few eyes could be turned from that venerable old 
man; thoughts of him mingled with every prayer. 
His heart was at peace, for he had forgiven ! 





RESIGNATION. 
BY HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 


Tuere is no flock, however watched and tended, 
But one dead lamb is there ! 

There is no fireside, howsoe’er defended, 
But has one vacant chair ! 


The air is full of farewells to the dying, 
And mournings for the dead ; 

The heart of Rachel for her children crying 
Will not be comforted ! 


Let us be patient! these severe afflictions 
Not from the ground arise, 

But oftentimes celestial benedictions 
Assume this dark disguise. 


We see but dimly through the mists and vapors ; 
Amid these earthly damps 

What seem to us but dim funereal tapers 
May be heaven's distant lamps. 


There is no Death! what seems so is transition ; 
This life of mortal breath 

Is but a suburb of the life elysian, 
Whose portal we call Death. 


She is not dead—the child of our affection— 
But gone unto that school, 

Where She no longer needs our poor protection 
And Christ himself doth rule. 


In that great cloister’s stillness and seclusion, 
By guardian angels led, 

Safe from temptation, safe from sin’s pollution, 
She lives, whom we call dead. 


Day after day we think what she is doing 
In those bright realms of air ; 

Year after year, her tender steps pursuing, 
Behold her grown more fair. 


Thus do we walk with her, and keep unbroken 
The bond which nature gives, 





Thinking that our remembrance, though unspoken, 
May reach her where she lives. 


Not as a child shall we again behold her ; 
For when with raptures wild 

In our embraces we again enfold her, 
She will not be a child; 


But a fair maiden, in her Father’s mansion, 
Clothed with celestial grace ; 

And beautiful with all the soul’s expansion 
Shall we behold her face. 


And though at times, impetuous with emotion 
And anguish long suppressed, 

The swelling heart heaves moaning like the ocean 
That cannot be at rest ; 


We will be patient ! and assuage the feeling 
We cannot wholly stay ; 
By silence sanctifying, not concealing, 
The grief that must have way. 
Sartain’s Magazine. 





1 LOVE NoT Now! 


Take from me all thou once didst give— 
Thy smiles and tears—thy sighs—‘hat vow— 
Nor longer in my bosom live ; 
I loved thee once—I love not now ; 
’T is better, in this wretched hour, 
To fling from memory every trace— 
Each shadow of thy broken power, 
And all memorials fond erase! 





Haply, in after times, the wrong 
Thy fickle speech hath done to me 
May strike thy soul, as, borne along, 
Thou gaily sailest o’er life’s sea ;— 
And then, amidst the wreck of love, 
That will thy sinking hope surround, 
Some long-forgotten thought may move 
Thy fluttering heart with grief profound! 
Dublin University Magazine. 
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THE EUROPEAN CRISIS. 


Tue French are thrown into the greatest em- 
barrassment by the recent policy and complete 
overthrow of Charles Albert. The great basis 
of support on which they rested—we speak in a 
diplomatic, not a military sense—was Charles Al- 
bert’s army, seconded by Italian liberalism on one 
side, and by their own army of the Alps and the 
spirit of the French public on the other. All 
these enabled the French government to hold a 
depreeating language to Austria, to forbid its 
marching upon Rome, or even into Tuscany, and, 
in short, to keep the Austrian government in check. 
Now all this vantage-ground has sunk from under 
the feet of the French ministers. The Pied- 
montese army is no more. The army of the Alps 
has not removed ; and the public opinion of France 
has borne, or would have borne, without wincing, 
the entrance of Radetski into Turin. M. Barrot 
imprudently declared, at the tribune, that France 
would defend the integrity of Piedmont —an asser- 
tion which claims the patronage of the Sardigian 
throne. This is calculated to offend; and on the 
whole the French republic has lost alike its power 
of persuasion and of intimidation over Austrian 
generals and statesmen. 

Not only is this the case, but Austria has within 
these few weeks become deeply indebted to Rus- 
sia, and more irrevocably placed within its power. 
General Bem having taken Hermanstadt, and driven 
the 6,000 Russians ignominiously out of it, these 
fellows retreated: but they have now returned, 
bringing a corps of 40,000 Russian soldiers into 
Transylvania. This foree has of course paralyzed 
Bem, and driven him to take refuge in Wallachia, 
whilst its presence must neutralize the triumphs 
obtained by the valor of the Hungarians and the 
skill of their leaders. 

The aspect and course of things thus appears to 
be, that Russia is advaneing physically and mor- 
ally. It has pushed its armies and its political 
principles across the Carpathians. Both will soon 
weigh on Vienna itself. Piedmont, instead of 
being a bulwark of liberal constitutionalists, will 
soon be like Lombardy, a town occupied by a 
counter-revolutionary garrison. The King of Prus- 
sia has meanwhile made an evasive answer to the 
Frankfort deputation. Instead of walking forth 
bravely with his imperial crown upon his head, he 





will have to lock it up and disown its possession, 
and condescend perhaps to aid once more in put- | 
ting upon Germany the old fetters of the Frankfort | 
Diet and the Princely Confederators. 

We heard some time since of a Catholic league | 
to restore the pope, and maintain the joint inter- | 
ests of their creed. And there was talk of a| 
counter league between England, France, and | 
Prussia, for the maintenance of civil and religious | 
liberty in Rurope. We believe in the existence | 
of neither one nor the other. The Catholic league | 
is merely the offspring of the hot and muddled 
brain of General Narvaez. The counter league, 
the suggestion of a popular wish. 


seriously and fiercely menaces the liberties of 
Europe, and that is not a Catholic power. There 
is no country but that to which we refer, there js 
scarcely a crowned head, which has not shown or 
feigned a desire to admit, at least, the enlightened 
portion of its subjects to a share of influence, and 
thereby to create some degree of popular and pub- 
lic support at once against ultra democracy on one 
side and absolutism on the other. 

Prussia will probably succeed in this endeavor 
at last. But we doubt the possibility of Austria’s 
accomplishing it. Whatever chance there was 
of such a policy prevailing at Vienna, has been 
overthrown by the Jarge Russian army now march- 
ing into Hungary. Could the Austrians have sub- 
dued their rebellious provinces by their own force, 
some hopes might have been entertained of their 
future submission and organization. But when 
Hungary has been reduced solely by the assistance 
of the Russians, it is evident that it can only be 
maintained in independence by the same aid: 
and this would at once disgust and alienate that 
larger mass of the Sclavonic subjects of Austria, 
whose dread and hatred of Russia is not surpassed 
by that of the Poles themselves. How can the 
Court of Vienna, under such circumstances, give 
political liberty, power, and development to Bohe- 
mian, or Sclavonian, or even Croat! It is impos- 
sible. Her union with the other races of the 
empire would form a moral as well as a linguistic 
Babel; and sooner or later, Stadion himself must 
rely upon his sword and cannon, just as much at 
Prague as in Pesth or in Milan. ‘Though the 
nations comprising the Austrian empire may not 
be Russianized, the court and government of Aus- 
tria will infallibly be so.— Examiner, 7 April. 





Extracts from the Spectator, of 7 April. 

Faster breaks the session with its brief recess, 
and Parliament adjourns for the holidays; as usual, 
without having earned them by work done. The 
only business of prominence in the last few days 
before the recess has been the adjourned debate on 
the Irish Rate-in-aid Bill, which has just attained 
its second reading. Upon sufferance ; for the min- 
isters only get aloag by favor of Sir Robert Peel’s 
patronage, extended to them with a cruel magna- 
nimity. But after his speech of Friday last, the 
rate-in-aid sank to a secondary topic; his own 
sketch of a plan for the redemption of the pauper- 
ized districts forming the real topic, both within 
the house and out of doors. His suggestion (which 


| we notice in a separate paper) is distinguished not 


only for comprehensiveness and for practical appli- 
cation to the actual wants of Ireland at ihe present 
time, but also for the admirable manner in which 
he prepared the parliamentary mind for it. By 
showing the immense sums which Ireland costs 
this country, for poor-relief, for soldiers and police, 
for paupers migrating to our towns and counties— 
by calling to recollection how poor and turbulent 
Ireland weakens the position of the United King- 


| dom—he succeeded in imparting to the discussion 
There is, in fact, but one power that now 
’ ’ P \ 


of Irish measures an English interest. Sir Robert 
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LETTER FROM MONTREAL. 


Peel speaks in the spirit of a thorough union. His 
speech had an effect upon the subsequent part of 
the discussion formidable to ministers. Lord John 
Russell tried to pick small faults ; but the feeling 
of the house was, that the government bill was the 
little measure, Sir Robert’s the on/y thing to be 
called a policy before Parliament. Mr. Monsell’s 
speech, with its plain substantial statements of 
fact, severely rebuked the premier’s invidious tri- 
fling. Mr. Disraeli tried to make more slashing 





work, by detecting essential flaws ; but Mr. Rey- | 
nolds exposed Mr. Disraeli’s ignorance on matters 
of fact in Ireland, with which he had dealt in a! 
very authoritative tone. [t may be said that all 


independent parties joined in receiving Sir Robert | 


Peel’s suggestion as the only piece of statesman- | 
ship on the carpet. 


Tue great questions on the Continent do not | 
cease to shift and change. In reply to the offer | 
of the Germanic people, Frederick William, of 
Prussia, has declared that he will consult his allies. 
In Italy, the abdication of Charles Albert, which | 
appeared to remove the cause of many embarrass- 
ments, had been in part frustrated by the weakness 
of the Sardinian ministry ; which yielded to the 
dictation of the deputies, backed by the mob, and 
agreed to persist in a hopeless contest against Aus- | 
tria. The new king, Victor Emanuel, thus seemed | 
to be committed to the very policy which destroyed | 
his father. A dissolution of the chambers, how- | 
ever, may be taken to imply that the ministry has | 
revised its concessions, and that the king will be 
advised to improve the opportunity for falling in 
with more pacific counsels. In Schleswig, the | 
Malmve armistice is at an end, and some new | 
interposition is wanted to enable the combatants | 
mutually to retreat with credit. In France, M. 
Thiers has all but declared for that ‘‘ peace at all 
price’? which was the subject of his sarcasm when | 
the cold Guizot was its advocate; yet an impe-| 
rialist or legitimist reaction in that country is too | 
uncertain to warrant the safety of M. Thiers’ ve- 
hement manifesto against democracy ; so that an_ 
Italian war as a diversion from civil war is not yet | 


| 


off the cards. All these facts point speakingly to | 
the policy and probability of an European Con-_ 
gress ; that alone can settle the disturbed elements 
with any certainty. 
| 
Tue latest accounts from the United States are | 
not very favorable to the plans and prospects of 
our ministers; it appears that an angry feeling 
has been excited against Mr. Bancroft for a too 
ready promise of coasting reciprocities under the 
repeal of our navigation-laws. But the principal 
news is the adhesion of Henry Clay to the aboli- 
tion of slavery. His plan, no doubt, is prospec- 
tive, and limited in terms to Kentucky. But the 
fact that so cautious and far-seeing a man overtly 
confesses the necessity of providing for the ex-_ 
tinction of slavery, proves how wide and rapid has 
been the extension of such an opinion. 


| 


America | 


379 
has awakened to her greatest danger, and thus 
finds a guarantee for her ultimate safety. 


During a trial at Lyons, in which M. Felix, 
the father of Rachel, was sued for penalties on 
account of his daughter's failure in the execution 
of an agreement to perform in that city, a circular 
was read which, had been issued by order of Ledru- 
Rollin, when minister of the interior, to the direc- 
tors of theatres in the provinces, in which “Ja 
citoyenne’’ Rachel was warmly recommended, and 
it was said that her singing of the Marseillaise 
would produce a marveilous and salutary repub- 
lican effect. 


EXTRACT FROM A LETTER WRITTEN AT MONTREAL 
JUST BEFORE THE DEPARTURE OF THE LAST 
MAIL. 

‘** You will be sorry to learn that anneration is 
openly talked of by many, whose lips the word would 
have burnt a few years back, nay three months 
ago. The public mind is altogether in a bad state. 
There is a recklessness in the language and pro- 
ceedings of the British, which shows their minds 
to be disordered—unhinged is perhaps the better 
word. You would not know the country. Many 
of the soberest and most prudent are as wild as 
M’Nab and his immediate followers. It is use- 
less to reason with them, so entirely are they un- 
der the influence of passion. The rage of the 
British (I mean all who are not French or in the 
French interest) has been caused by the insult, as 
they call it, of being made to give compensation 
to rebels. They would have borne this from a 
ministry of their own party, and would have con- 
soled themselves by abusing that ministry for weak- 
ness, truckling, treachery, and so forth; but from 
them it would have been borne. Coming from a 
French ministry, it is intolerable. It is called, 
‘Rebels paying themselves out of our pockets.’ 
The feeling of indignation is, I believe, general ; 
and though, as you know, I have often disregarded 
the noise of super-loyal indignation, I believe the 
feeling to be most formidable this time. Lord 
Flgin has done well till this business came on, 


and meant well throughout; but he has been 


wanting in policy. He has neglected the ‘ outs,’ 
not even paying them the civilities which the 
‘outs’ require still more than the ‘ ins.” With- 
out being so, he has appeared to be a partisan of 
the party in power; and nothing that he can do 
now will restore him the good will of the great 
anti-French party. ‘The ferment in the French 
party is also great; and the hostility between the 
two is now as deep and bitter as it was in 1837, 
with this important new fact—that Upper Canada, 
which took no part in our troubles of 1837 and 
*38, is now as anti-French as ever the British of 
Lower Canada were. What Lord Elgin will do, 
Fate only knows. If he assent to the bill, it is 
threatened that meetings shal] be held in Montreal 
and Quebec, and throughout English Canada, to 
petition the queen for leave to negotiate with the 
United States for annexation; and I believe that 
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the threat will be carried into execution. Mean- 
while, Jonathan is wide awake. The present 
state of the slavery question in the Union disposes 
the Northern States to long for the annexation of 
Canada as a makeweight against new slave states 
in the direction of Mexico. The newspapers of 
these Northern States, therefore, record with com- 
placency every symptom of Angle-Saxon disaffec- 
tion in Canada. That word, ‘ Anglo-Saxon,’ 
should make Lafontaine and his people tremble at 
what they are doing ; for in the new struggle be- 
tween French and English, which cannot, I think, 
now be stopped, the English are sure to prevail 
sooner or later. Woe betide the French, if the 
Anglo-Saxons on our border should come to the 
aid of their own race in Canada! This the Eng- 
lish well know; and this is why (such is now 
their passionate hatred of the French) they are 
looking to, and openly talking about, annexation. 
I am sure they never will submit to what they call 
‘French domination.’ All the power of Eng- 
land will not suffice to make them. The prospect 
altogether is most gloomy, and the present very 
uncomfortable for quiet people like me. 

“*] wish you to understand that the question 
now is completely one of races; and that the war 
of races can only be put an end to, as it was be- 
fore, by the triumph of that race which a natural 
energy and the vicinity of Anglo-Saxon America 
render, in fact, the more powerful of the two. 
Mark my words for this. I wish it were other- 
wise, but am confident in the opinion. It is the 
opinion of everybody here who thinks, not except- 
ing poor Jean Baptiste himself, who is getting 
frightened, but cannot recede.”’ 





Jenny Linp has again been devoting her powers 
to the cause of beneficence. There was a great 
concert of sacred music at Exeter Hall, at which it 
was simply announced that Mademoiselle Lind 
would perform ; but it was known that the concert 
originated with herself, and that it was her intention 
that the proceeds should be divided among three 
valuable charitable institutions connected with her 
own art—the Royal Society of Musicians, the So- 
ciety of Female Musicians, and the Choral Fund. 
The musical arrangements were made, and the 
performance was conducted, by Mr. Benedict. 

The Creation is an oratorio which generally 
constitutes an entire performance. Its magnitude, 
loftiness, and variety, make it quite sufficient to 
occupy the whole attention of the audience ; and 
its grand opening ought to strike upon ears quite 
fresh and free from any other impression. It sur- 
prised us, therefore, to find that the oratorio was 
prefaced by two detached pieces of Handel; the 
Coronation Anthem, ‘‘ Zadok the Priest,’’ and the 
trumpet-song from Samson, ‘ Let the bright Ser- 
aphim ;”’ pieces, moreover, by no means of the 
highest excellence. The Coronation Anthem is 
simple even to plainness, and, perhaps on that ac- 
count, has been more popular than Handel's other 
compositions of a much higher order. 


JENNY 





LIND. 





of it is the only instance in which we have known 
her to do anything for the sake of display. 

But in The Creation our great singer was her- 
self again. Her fame as an oratorio-singer had 
preceded her arrival in this country ; but this was 
the first time a London audience heard her sustain 
the whole of a principal part in a work of this 
class. When she previously sang at Exeter Hal] 
in Elijah, she only took two or three pieces; 
others, which we had expected to hear from her, 
being assigned to a second performer. But in The 
Creation she sang every note of the soprano part 
—every air, duet, trio, and solo passage in the 
choruses ; performing her task with the earnest- 
ness of a true artist, and evincing a combination 
of qualities which we have never found equalled 
by any previous performer who has sustained this 
part. The matchless beauty of her voice, so soft 
and yet so penetrating in its tones—her truth of 
intonation, unerring certainty of execution, strength 
and variety of expression, and the graceful ease 
which heightens the pleasure derived from every- 
thing she does—are gifts of which everybody is 
aware; but it is in this oratorio that she has 
shown some of the highest as well as rarest qual- 
ities of a musician—her classic purity of taste, ex- 
quisite sense of propriety, and power of uniting 
the utmost beauty to the utmost simplicity. Her 
chasteness of style, at the same time, is widely dif- 
ferent from what is too often confounded with that 
quality, the excessive literalness which precludes 
every indulgence of faney, and produces the dry, 
hard, and meagre effect, too frequently perceptible 
in the German school. True chasteness is not 
evinced by a rigid puritanism, a dogged antipathy 
to ornament, but by a delicate perception of the 
kind of ornament that is fitting and appropriate in 
every style. It is in the most severe and simple 
music that embellishment demands the most refined 
and consummate art. Here, florid roulades and 
arbitrary variations will be shunned by every pure 
performer ; but the prolongation of a tone beyond 
its measured time, an appogiatura, a graceful turn 
to round a phrase or give variety to its repetition, 
and a simple cadenza where it is intended by the 
composer—such and similar were the means of 
beauty and expression inculeated by the masters 
of the Italian school in its most high and palmy 
days ; and such were the means whereby Jenny 
Lind embellished the melodies of Haydn, scrupu- 
lously preserving their native simplicity of form. 
In the concerted music her performance was equal- 
ly remarkable. While her clear and brilliant tones 
sometimes rang through the hall, penetrating and 
surmounting the whole mass of choral and instru- 
mental sound, the soft and sympathetic quality of 
her voice was shown by the manner in which, in 
the trios and duets, it blended itself with the voices 
of the other performers. In fine, Jenny Lind never 
appeared to us so truly great as during this per- 
formance of The Creation. 

The other solo parts were well sustained by 


As to the| Mr. Lockey, Mr. Whitworth, and Mr. Machin; 
*‘ Bright Seraphim,” Jenny Lind’s performance; and the whole oratorio has never, probably, been 
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more nobly performed. The choruses were sung | written some first-class exercises on that theme— 
with remarkable precision and clearness ; and the | spirited, sensitive, and kind-hearted. He can read 
beautiful and picturesque orchestral accompani- | you a page in history with due emphasis and dis- 
ments were delicately executed. cretion, after the most received plan, and will 
The hall was crowded. The queen and Prince |compose you a theme upon it that would extort 
Albert were present; and, among other distin- | the highest certificates from the college of precep- 
guished persons, we observed the Duke of Wel-| tors. He is very proud to find the house of Bed- 
lington seated in the middle of the hall. The | ford mentioned so often; and he is thoroughly 
venerable duke has attended every concert at which | convinced that the country which produced the 
Jenny Lind has sung. said house of Bedford must be the finest country 
— in the world—the prize country, rewarded by its 

Ar Bow Street Police-office, Timoleon Vlasto, | own virtue in the possession of that house. He 

a young man of fashionable appearance, said to be | is a stanch ‘advocate of the free institutions which 
a native of Vienna, was charged with stealing | have produced the house of Bedford. He is a 
Roman, Greek, and other coins from the British | revolutionist on occasions, and goes along with 
Museum. About two months ago, the accused the noble barons who extorted the charter from 
was introduced to the medal department, as a gen- | King John; nay, with the country gentlemen who 
tleman who wished to study the coins in the mu- | dictated the bill of rights ; but in matters of rev- 
seum ; and he constantly attended for that purpose. | olution he draws the line at barons and country 


On Saturday week, the label of a Greek coin was 
found on the floor near to where Vlasto had been 
sitting, and the coin was gone. In consequence 
of the respectable connexions of the young man, 
he was not at once arrested, but the cabinets were 
examined; many coins were missing; and a 
search-warrant was obtained against the prisoner. 
At his lodgings a large collection of coins was 
found, including the Greek one first missed ; 
others were identified as belonging to the museum. 
The whole were valued at upwards of 2,000/. 
The prisoner told the magistrate that the greater 
portion of the coins found at his residence did not 
belong to the museum. The prisoner was reéx- 
amined on Thursday, and remanded till Tuesday 
next. 


From the Spectator, 7 April. 
OUR MINISTERS. 


Ir is an exasperating thing ; it might make the 
spectator of a cricket-match turn misanthrope 


through contempt for his species, to see a player | 


miss a fine ball; but to see him do it time after 
time, and never hit—to see all his colleagues do 
the same—provokes a just indignation against 
such disgrace to their kind. You cannot witness 
the scene and abstain from picking to pieces the 
character of the players. Now surely no set of 
men ever had such an innings as the present 
ministers—such a clear field, such fine blowing 
weather, such capital balls: yet every stroke is a 
miss. They play a timid game, and venture only 
when there is nothing to be gained by it. Ac- 
cordingly, you pick to pieces the character of the 
men—excellent men, no doubt, in the bosom of 
their families, but exasperating performers on a 
public ground. And the review of the men quite 
accounts for the failure of the party. 

Look at the leader, Lord John Russell ; a most 
estimable man, whose character is patent to all 
the world. Lord John is a model of an English 
gentleman—only without any John-Bullishness of 
contour, and therefore without many things that 
belong to that exterior. He is intelligent, highly 
educated, well versed in English history—he has 


gentlemen. The house of Bedford, in his per- 
son, completed the political trinity by vouchsafing 
the reform bill—event enough for this age. 
There he rests his political fame. It is most dis- 
gusting to see the vulgar ingratitude which makes 
_men impatient to get beyond that ; but the “‘ ardor 
prava jubentium civium”’ is a classic text for his- 
jtorical theses. Lord John is a kind man and a 
| philosopher, and he forgives his fellow-country- 
jmen. Patience is the great political virtue. Let 
the rabble baw] freely, and it will change its tale ; 
the ebb-tide will restore the balance disturbed by 
ithe flood. Nothing more is wanted. England is 
!a glorious nation; it has produced Queen Eliza- 
beth, Lord Bacon, John Milton, and Lord William 
Russell ; John Hampden, and Dr. Hampden, mi- 
tred by a Russell ; Charles James Fox, and Fran- 
cis Duke of Bedford, whose statue is in Russell 
Square ; it is swayed by Queen Victoria, and 
,governed by Lord John Russell, assisted by Earl 
| Grey, son of the late Earl Grey, and Sir George 
Grey, nephew of the late Earl Grey. The Eng- 
lish are a free people ; and discussion, being quite 
free, is very animated. Ireland is very poor and 
turbulent; she always has been so. All these 
facts are history; it is thus Lord John reads it. 
Persons who don’t read history, but only the 
newspapers, are for going faster, or going 
back, or going on one side. Lord John smiles. 
Demagogues fall in with those wild ideas ; so do 
some statesmen. The Duke of Wellington says 
that men not used to good society are not suited 
to hold commissions in the army, because the un- 
accustomed wine at mess gets into their heads: 
Lord John sees that men who are elevated to the 
rank of statesmen, without being well-born, are 
liable to have their heads affected. It is a sign 
of plebeian birth. He is never so. Other men 
are ; they are not members of the house of Bed- 
ford, or of any other ‘‘ house,’’ exeept the house of 
commons. But he is proud to see how our free 
institutions enable the man of humble origin to 
attain the highest posts of the state, and it is with 
magnanimity that he encounters the consequences 
of that freedom which the house of Bedford has 
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done so much to maintain. Lord William Rus- 
sell suffered for it at the block, and Lord John 
Russell would do the same ; only that nowadays 
we are too polite to use such filthy modes of en- 
forcing noble responsibilities. All these trouble- 
some incidents of statesmanship are history ; it 
always has been so, and always ought to be. 
The wise statesman sits on high and moderates 
all; Lord John is doing so ; it only requires ‘‘ the 
application from time to time of plans suited to 
the occasion ;’’ and there is always somebody at 
hand to provide a little plan when it is wanted. 
People blame him; great statesmen always are 
biamed ; their country is always ungrateful ; but 
these things do not move him, at least not much; 
he looks to posterity to do him justice, and to the 
future historian of the lives of British statesmen. 
That is all; there is nothing else going for- 
ward in the world, nothing extraordinary—only 
another volume of history brewing, just like the 
whole set. 

Of course there is no moving such a man ; you 
might as well invite Sheriff Alison to compose a 
New Atlantis or a third volume to Cosmos. 
Headed by Lord John, the cabinet is set to go by 
the week, like an eight-day clock. 

He has excellent lieutenants. Sir George Grey, 
nephew of the late Earl Grey, is a most respect- 
able minister, and a great speaker. He can pour 
out all the usual reasons for any usual measure, 
with surprising fluency, in a very agreeable voice, 
with the oratory of a perfect gentleman. He is 
at once a sound liberal—a whig strong in lan- 
guage and careful in conduct, and a sound lawyer 
—who can imagine no departure from the rule of 
lawyers. 

Sir Charles Wood, son-in-law of the late Earl 
Grey, is Lord John’s chancellor of the ex- 
chequer : a most useful and creditable colleague ; 
a sterner man than Sir George, and less pleasing 
in speech ; more hard-spoken, as befits a hard- 
headed man; quite up, too, in political economy 
and parish thrift ; able to ‘* answer’? anybody with 
a crushing commonplace, and always well in- 
formed as to the last price of stocks; quite a 
financier. It was edifying to see how Mr. Cob- 
den’s sub-imaginative budget was dashed to pieces 
as it was borne by the stream of time against the 
pier-head of Sir Charles’ moveless officialism. 
A safe man is Sir Charles, no bolter ; though he 
will “dress up’? a budget as well as any chan- 
cellor for the house, and speak as liberal a speech 
at public dinner or hustings as Mr. Coppock or 
Mr. Prout. 

Earl Grey—ay, there’s the rub. Earl Grey, 
son of the late Earl Grey, must be in the minis- 
try, and he is. He is one of the family party. 
He is a very constitutional man, although he does 
talk liberalism, or has talked it, with the best. 
His temper, indeed, is infirm; but that seems to 
be a constitutional infirmity—in the medical, not 
the political sense of ‘“ constitutional.”” Lord 
Grey is by some accounted arrogant ; but then he 
is Earl Grey of Howick. Occasionally he has 
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extravagant projects; but he always retracts 
them. He looks very impracticable, but he is 
much more negative than he looks ; yet he speaks 
boldly, and could ill be spared in the house of 
lords, if it were only to be pitted against Lord 
Stanley. And Lord Stanley's high tory politics 
are truly useful to Lord Grey, especially in colo- 
nial topics ; they enable him to seem still quite 
liberal. 

Some inconvenience arises when the head of an 
active department is confined to the house of lords, 
as he is then obliged to have a spokesman in the 
chamber where public business is chiefly trans- 
acted ; disqualified for admission to the commons, 
Lord Grey must have his proxy there ; and the 
increased exigencies of colonial affairs have 
dragged that proxy into unexpected prominence 
Mr. Hawes was a leading inhabitant of Lambeth ; 
then member for his native place, and rather for- 
midable to mere whig ministers from a certain dis- 
senting turn, which gave him influence ; he was iv- 
vited to take office, and has fallen in well with es- 
tablished modes. He has taken a very intelligent 
view of the understanding on which he was in- 
vited, and knows all the difference between being 
member and minister; Lambeth wanted certain 
things, and he supplied them ; Lord Grey wants 
other things, and Mr. Hawes supplies them. He 
suits his merchandise to his market; he knows 
better than to go to a brick chapel among the fae- 
tories of Lambeth, and to court, in the same cos- 
tume. He is Lord Grey’s under secretary ; and 
Lord Grey is well pleased with him on the whole, 
though he does bully him now and then. It is 
an awkward circumstance, that when it is neces- 
sary for the house of commons to believe what 
Mr. Hawes says, it has to be repeated by Sir 
George Grey ; but Mr. Hawes is a very honora- 
ble man, though not of any “ house’’ except a 
commercial house in Lambeth ; and he is always 
faithful to his trust. The country may not trust 
him, but Lord Grey does. 

Lord Palmerston’s position is peevliar—it is 
merely personal. That he is the ablest diploma- 
tist in Europe, is proved by the fact that he al- 
ways puts the affairs with which he has to deal in 
the same state. It is like that popularly called 
‘a state of hot water’’—a sort of simmering 
ferment, threatening an explosion. His is a tem- 
perament which likes to balance on the edge of a 
precipice—to enjoy a repose spiced by the sur- 
prise in the countenances around; his chosen 
bed is a tight-rope, he expatiates ‘ stans pede in 
uno”’ amid the flash of rockets ; he sets one state 
against another, plays with revolution, dallies with 
treason, and brings Europe about his ears ; and 
when you think that he is lost in the crash, hey 
presto! like Herr Cline after a struggle with the 
attraction of gravitation, he stands before you in 
an attitude of graceful and ostentatious aplomb. 
He would not play these tricks, he would not 
tamper with the affairs of nations, if he gravely 
eared for the weal of his kind and country ; but 
As tight-rope dancers ean 
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only get along while the band makes a noise, so 
he cannot mancuvre unless there is a stir. It is 
his way. It keeps Lord Grey in a fidget; and 
Lord Grey, who is a man of old traditions, for his 
own crotchets are a mere morbid twitching, which 
passes off—cannot see the necessity for admitting 
the noble adventurer to the family party. But 
Lord Palmerston is too adroit to be spared. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne’s position is still 
more peculiar. As principal minister in the house 
of lords, it falls to his lot to answer for Lord Pal- 
merston ; and the venerablé marquis is a man of 
still older and more steadfast traditions than Earl 
Groy. Besides, he has antiquated ideas as to the 
dignity of statesmanship. Accordingly, he cannot 
frame his lips to talk Palmerstonisms in his eapac- 
ity of extra under secretary for foreign affairs ; 
and so the incohesive state of the cabinet often 
appears through Lord Lansdowne’s candor. Lord 
Lansdowne uneasily remembers the days of strong 
ministries, and cannot conceal his present discom- 
fort. Political death would evidently be a happy 
release to him; but he has not the heart to shut 
the door against the sons of old friends who used 
to enjoy the hospitalities of Lansdowne house ; 
although the young fellows do sometimes bring 
strange new companions. 

The government is formed of these and the like 
incongruous materials. The analysis of the per- 
sonnel explains the history of its administration ; 
unconstructed itself, but only pieced together, it 
cannot construct. It brings in ‘* bills,’’ according 
to form, but they are only the simulacra of bills ; 
there is no power in the engine to form a measure 
of substance. A review of the personnel is a 
review of the session thus far, as it has been of 
former sessions, and will be of the rest of the 
session, and of future sessions ; for the ministry 
will last forever. 





SONG OF THE WAR. 


Tue following little poem, from the Knickerbocker 
for February, is the very best thing of the kind that 
we ever chanced to meet with in our periodical lit- 
erature. There is an old-fashioned Saxon sound to 
it that is quite refreshing, and nothing could possi- 
bly convey to the reader a more vivid idea of the 
din of a battle-field. It has great artistical merit, 
and is worthy of perusal, if for no other reason than 
to notice the surprising effect wrought upon the 
mind by a skilful collocation of words. 


CARMEN BELLICOSUM. 


In their ragged regimentals, 

Stood the old continentals, 
Yielding not, 

When the grenadiers were lunging, 

And like hail fell the plunging 
Cannon shot ; 
When the files 
Of the isles 

From the smoky night encampment, bore the banner 
of the rampant 

Unicorn, 
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And grummer, grummer, grummer rolled the roll 
of the drummer, 


Through the morn! 


Then with eyes to the front all, 
And with guns horizontal, 
Stood our sires; 
And the balls whistled deadly, 
And in the streams flashing redly 
Blazed the fires ; 
As the roar 
On the shore 
Swept the strong battle-breakers o’er the green- 
sodded acres 
Of the plain, 
And louder, louder, louder, cracked the black gun- 
powder, 
Cracking amain ! 


Now like smiths at their forges 
Worked the red St. George's 
Cannoniers, 
And the ‘* villanous saltpetre”’ 
Rang a fierce discordant metre 
Around their ears : 
As the swift 
Storm-drift, 
With hot sweeping anger, came the horse-guards’ 
clangor 
On our flanks ; 
Then higher, higher, higher, burned the old-fash- 
ioned fire 
Through the ranks! 


Then the old-fashioned colonel 
Galloped through the white infernal 
Powder cloud ; 
And his broad sword was swinging, 
And his brazen-threat was ringing 
Trumpet loud : 
Then the blue 
Bullets flew, 
And the trooper jackets redden at the touch of the 
leaden 
Rifle-breath, 
And rounder, rounder, rounder, roared the iron six 
pounder, 
Hurling death ! 





Mr. Asrort’s History of Mary Queen of Scots 
calls mechanical art to its aid, in a way which might 
be advantageously adopted in histories designed for 
old as well as for young readers. A map of the 
central parts of Scotland, where the principal 
events took place, is prefixed to the volume, done 
upon the principle of a birds-eye view, so that moun- 
tains, forests, cities, castles, &c., are presented to 
the eye, and a notion of the features of the country, 
as well as of distances and positions, impressed on 
the mind. Plans illustrate an event occurring in 
buildings—as the murders of Rizzio and Darnley ; 
and views of cities or localities are not mere ‘* pic- 
tures,’’ but are made to exhibit the principal feature 
of the scene. The literary execution also deserves 
praise. It is a plain, clear narrative of facts, inter- 
spersed with reflections, in the main impartial, and 
moderate intone. ‘Though the author leans to the 
view of Mary’s guilt throughout, he does not assail 
her, or leave any harsh feeling in the reader’s mind. 
Believing, as he seems to do, her general complicity 
in Darnley’s murder, and her guilty connection with 
Bothwell, he is scarcely stern enough.—Spectator. 
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Parosrectvs.—This work is conducted in the spirit of 
Littell’s Museum of Foreign Literature, (which was favor- 
ably received by the public for twenty years,) but as it is 
twice as large, and appears so often, we not only give 
spirit and freshness to it by many things which were 
excluded by a month’s delay, but while thus extending our 
scope and gathering a greater and more aMtractive variety, 
are able so to increase the solid and substantial part of 
our literary, historical, and political harvest, as fully to 
satisfy the wants of the American reader. 

The elaborate and stately Essays of the Edinburgh, 
Quarterly, and other Reviews ; and Bilackwood's noble 
criticisms on Poetry, his keen political Commentaries, 
highly wrought Tales, and vivid descriptions of rural and 
mountain Scenery; and the contributions to Literature, 
History, and Common Life, by the sagacious Spectator, 
the ——e Examiner, the judicious Atheneum, the 
busy and industrious Literary Gazette, the sensible and 
comprehensive Britannia, the sober and respectable Chris- 
tion Observer; these are intermixed with the Military 
and Naval reminiscences of the United Service, and wit 
the best articles of the Dublin University, New Monthly, 
Fraser's, Tait’s, Ainsworth’s, Hood's, and Sporting Mag. 
azines, and of Chambers’ admirable Journal. We do not 
consider it beneath our dignity to borrow wit and wisdom 
from Punch; and, when we think pre enough, make 
ase of the thunder of Tue Times. e shall increase our 
variety by importations from the continent of Europe, and 
from the new pom of the British colonies. 2 

The steamship has brought Europe, Asia and Africa, 
into our neighborhood ; and will greatly multiply our con- 
nections, as Merchants, Travellers, and Politicians, with 
all parts of the world ; so that much more than ever it 
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now becomes every intelligent American to be informed 
of the condition and changes of foreign countries. And 
this not only because of their nearer connection with our- 
selves, but because the nations seem to be hastening, 
through a rapid process of change, to some new state of 
things, which the merely political prophet cannot compute 
or foresee. 

Geographical Discoveries, the progress of Colonization, 
(which is extending over the whole world,) and Voyages 
and Travels, will be favorite matter for our selections ; 
and, in general, we shall systematically and very fully 
acquaint our readers with the great department of Foreiga 
affairs, without entirely neglecting our own. 

While we aspire to make the Living Age desirable to 
all who wish to keep themselves informed of the rapid 
progress of the movement—to Statesmen, Divines, Law- 

ers, and Physicians—to men of business and men of 
eisure—it is still a stronger object to make it attractive 
and useful to their Wives and Children. We believe that 
we can thus do some good in our day and generation ; and 
hope to make the work indispensable in every well-in- 
formed family. We say indispensable, because in this 
day of cheap literature it is not possible to guard against 
the influx of what is bad in taste and vicious in morals, 
in | other way than a a sufficient supply 
of a healthy character. The mental and moral appetite 
must be gratified. 

We hope that, by “‘winnowing the wheat from the 
chaff,” by providing abundantly for the imagination, and 
by a large collection of Biography, Voyages and Travels, 

istory, and more solid matter, we may produce a work 
which shall be popular, while at the same time it will 
uspire to raise the standard of public taste. 


encies.— We are desirous of making arrangements, 
ina rts of North America, for increasing the circula- 
tion of this work—and for doing this a liberal commission 
will be allowed to gentlemen who will interest themselves 
in the business. And we will gladly correspond on this 
subject with any agent who will send us undoubted refer- 
ences. 


Postage.—When sent with the cover on, the Living 
Age consists of three sheets, and is rated as a pamphlet, 
at 44 cents. But when sent without the cover, it comes 
within the definition of a newspaper given in the law, 
and cannot legally he — with more than newspaper 
postage, (14 cts.) We add the definition alluded to :— 

A newspaper is ‘any printed publication, issued in 
numbers, consisting of not more than two sheets, and 
published at short, stated intervals of not more than one 
month, conveying intelligence of passing events.” 


Monthly parts.—For such as prefer it in that form, the 
Living Age is put up in monthly parts, containing four or 
five weekly numbers. In this shape it shows to great 
advan in comparison with other works, containing in 
each part double the matter of any of the quarterlies. 
But we recommend the weekly numbers, as fresher and 
fuller of life. Pos on the monthly parts is about 14 
cents. The rolumes are published quarterly, each volume 
containing as much matter as a quarterly review gives 1a 
eighteen months. 





Or all the Periodical Journals devoted to literature and science which abound in Euro 


has ap to me to be the most useful. 


Wasnineton, 27 Dec., 1845. 
and in this country, this 


It contains indeed the exposition only of the current literature of the 


English language, but this by its immense extent and comprehension includes a portraiture of the human mind in 


the utmost expansion of the present age. 


J. Q@. ADAMS. 





